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Art and the Snapshot 
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T is worth anybody’s while to inves- 
Nard 2 |} tigate the snapshot. Nothing wor- 
Z»\ Fgh) ries the conscientious lover of fine 
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insists on attaching to his self-conscious, badly 
composed, miserably photographed and mechani- 
cally printed records of past experiences. It sur- 
rounds them with a kind of sentimental regard, 
depending entirely on personal experience and 
utterly independent of any art-interest. Worse 
than that, it is usually distinctly unfriendly to 
the suggestions of the well-meaning critic. 

“I don’t know’, says the culprit proudly, 
“whether you'll like my pictures or not. I don’t 
make them to be artistic, but to show what a 
thing looks like. I don’t know anything about 
art, but I know what I like.” 

And it is utterly useless to point out, however 
kindly and forcibly, that a building leaning back- 
ward into a cloudless sky, a trolley-car passing in 
a blur of motion, a badly focused background of 
skyscraper, or a family-party squinting at the 
camera and totally obscuring an otherwise inno- 
cent monument, do not, by any stretch of the 
imagination, show what a thing looked like, and 
that bad composition and crude photo-finishing 
will never suggest what seeing the thing felt like. 

Nevertheless, the real amateur’s heart always 
goes out to people who love their albums, and he 
invariably—unless he is abnormally old and wise 
—tries to explain; first, that a record is more a 
record if it is technically presentable; and, sec- 
ond, that it will give even more pleasure if it is 
artistically graceful. And invariably if he is 
honest, he finds that things that do very well for a 
portrait or a landscape will not do for a snapshot, 
and that he is at a loss to decide what character- 
istics of the art-photograph are valuable and what 
must be discarded. 

Inquiry into the nature of the snapshot is all 


the more necessary because every amateur feels 
that he must do some purely record-photographs 
—make some concession to the universal snap- 
ping psychosis—and because for so many, the 
work is merely drudgery. 

Before beginning the inquiry, it is just as well 
to make a clear distinction between technical and 
artistic excellence in photographs. The terms are 
constantly occurring and are far from being uni- 
versally clear. Technical excellence is, perhaps, 
best defined as the elements that lend correctness 
to the representation of the subject, but have no 
zesthetic appeal apart from it. Artistic excel- 
lence is then a more inclusive term, and refers 
to all those values which may or may not be sci- 
entifically representative, but which are in them- 
selves pleasing to the senses. Thus correct per- 
spective, obtained through the proper focal-length 
lens, would be a technical virtue, and good surface 
texture or pleasing composition would be an 
artistic virtue. 

A photograph, in addition, may be under- 
exposed or out of focus, and badly composed or 
printed, and still possess real merit as a snapshot. 
This brings us to the third category in the judg- 
ment of the snapshot—its dramatic value; and it 
is with the maintaining of this that we will be 
chiefly concerned. 

At first thought, it would seem that the good 
snapshot is merely an informal personal edition 
of the good genre. It is certainly true that a 
snapshot should tell its story clearly. Intelligi- 
bility is a prime requisite and may be easily 
tested; if the picture can say something, however 
simple, to a person who wasn’t there when it was 
made, it is worth making. Often the simplest 
things are most worth recording, and a picture 
that says, “Here is a mountain”, or, “This is a 
child at play”, may have a universal appeal. 

There is, however, a marked difference between 
the way a good genre and a snapshot tell a story. 
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In the genre the artist is concerned with the rela- 
tion of the characters to each other, or to some- 
thing indicated in the picture. He effaces him- 
self, his camera, and the long hours spent plan- 
ning the lighting and working over the finished 
print. And, if he is sincere, and not a mere 
technical virtuoso, he wants the people who see 
the picture to forget them, too. 

In the snapshot, the person who looks at the 
print doesn’t usually forget the person who made 
it. Itisadefinite rather than an ideal record. A 
pictorial genre, or a portrait or landscape, is inde- 
pendent of the date and to some extent of the 
artist. The subject is what counts. A snap- 
shot has value because it is a snapshot, made by 
a certain person at a certain time. That is the 
meaning of the famous advertising slogan that a 
picture worth making is worth dating. The 
relation of the camera to the subject is important 
as well as the subject itself. 

This difference in purpose between the snap- 
shot and the pictorial photograph is the readiest 
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guide to the difference in the artistic and mechan- 
ical treatment. A method that admits the pres- 
ence of the camera, and does it without inter- 
fering with the subject, is good; and a method 
that makes it difficult to realise how the picture 
was made is bad. A method that involves his- 
torical faking or elaborate hand-work is unthink- 
able. In snapshot-photography the subjects 
must be either conscious of themselves although 
not embarrassed, as though the photographer had 
called to them to stand still while he made the 
exposure, or oblivious of the camera and con- 
centrating on some task, as though he had stepped 
aside and clicked the shutter before they realised 
it. The garden-party grouped on the porch- 
steps is of the first type, and the children at play 
with blocks of the second. 

The distinction between artistic and snapshot- 
photography and the exact scope of the latter 
are worth emphasising, because they explain 
why so many intelligent people cling stubbornly 
to their own way of making snapshots and 
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resent the intrusion of any principles of correct 
rendering and composition. Indeed, the accom- 
plished artistic amateur who becomes interested 
in making really fine snapshots soon finds that 
the genus is very elusive and that many of his 
attempts to apply artistic technique result in 
stilted photographs that any honest albumist 
would disown. So necessary and fundamental is 
the principle that the relation of the camera to 
the picture must be such as can be kept clear in 
the mind, that it is usually well to call attention 
to it by some simple trick. The most effective of 
these is to snap the picture when one member of 
the group is looking at the camera. If he can be 
caught with an expression of Puckish glee at 
being the only one in the secret, so much the 
better. A single figure can be made to look up 
from his work, as though momentarily stopped 
when he was asked to pose. Only when the 
photograph is of some action involving deep 
concentration, such as children at play or 
athletes in action, can these little asides safely 
be dispensed with. This emphasis on the fact 
that the picture was snapped, not exposed, is 
always present in the true snapshot. It is the 


task of the artist, not to suppress it; but to see 
that it is present in just the right degree. 





It is possible, by careful selection of processes, 
to transfer many of the technical and artistic 
excellences of more studied photography to the 
snapshot without disturbing this emphasis. The 
reflecting-camera and the vest pocket, efficient 
because they may be handled for fast motion or 
dim light with almost the same facility with 
which a fixed-focus box-camera is used for 
stationary objects jn the sun, are the best tools. 
Of the two, the reflex with its long-focus lens and 
fast shutter is best, provided you have a motor 
car or boat to carry it for you. No one can main- 
tain the informal mood of a snap-shooter after 
carrying seven pounds of camera half a day. 
There is a feeling that a number of very important 
pictures must positively be made to justify the 
effort. Carry a vest-pocket camera, forget it, 
and let the rest of the party forget it. 

The advantage of the long-focus lens, of 
course, is that it can be used further away from 
the subject without subsequent enlarging. This 
means greater ability to catch people unaffectedly 
unconscious of the camera, and better perspec- 
tive. It also encourages the isolation of limited 
intimate pieces of action, 4nd a consequent 
simplicity and force. Snap-shooters in general 
suffer from a desire to invade the province of the 
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panorama-camera and include all the visible 
surroundings. 

It is urged against the long-focus lens that at 
the same F-value it has less depth of focus than 
the short. As applied to actual practice, this is 
fortunately a fallacy. It would be true if the 
camera were always the same distance from the 
subject. It is not. The long-focus lens must be 
used further away, and at a given F-value, 
image-size for image-size, the long-focus lens 
has the same depth of focus as the short. This 
equality also holds in arresting motion. 

The way to approximate the use of a long- 
focus lens with a short is to confine the actual 
picture to the center of the plate. This wastes 
part of the negative; but gives the operator the 
advantage of long-focus lens and _rising-and- 
falling front on small cameras that could not be 
equipped with them. It also makes easier the 
lightning composition necessary in snapshots. 

No matter how successful an amateur may be 
in advanced portrait or landscape-work, he will 
have to school himself in fast thinking and quick 
decision, if he is to turn out good snapshots. 
The mere groundwork of a photograph, the 
adjustment of light, motion and depth of focus 
to stop and shutter-speed, present a terrifying 
problem when they must be decided on in an 
instant, and then re-adjusted just before the 
exposure is made as the subject changes in 
character. To this must be added the difficulties 
of the impromptu composition, which must be 
unaffected and satisfying in its arrangement of 
lines and masses. Here the ability to add or 
subtract space on any side is invaluable, and well 
worth the use of an over-large film. 

Of all snapshot-compositions the closed group, 
broken only by some factor calling attention to 
the presence of the camera, is probably the most 
successful. Examples come to mind immedi- 
ately: The guide explaining some building to the 
tourists in your party, with only the inevitable 
and invaluable small boy sufficiently wide-awake 
to have noticed that you stepped aside to make 
the picture; the family-dog jumping for a 
stick—and this must not involve his suspension 
in mid-air by a focal-plane shutter (poised or 
incipient motion is best in snapshots as in any 
other art); the canoe approaching the group on 
the wharf: and rifle-practice with every one 
intent on the mark except, perhaps, the dog. 
All these are good genre-snapshots, and have the 
possibilities of pleasant compositions. 

As a partial compensation for the lack of time 
in snapshot-work, there is the privilege that goes 
with its informality. Tricks of rendering, like 
tipping the camera, especially downward at an 
angle of fifteen degrees and perpendicularly up, 








catching a subject under the checkered shadow 
of a lattice, including mirrors, smoke, halation, 
trimming to different proportions, mounting on 
a variety of neutral cover-papers, and, finally, 
arranging prints in dramatic sequence; in short, 
everything of vividness and dramatic value that 
the movies and a lively imagination can suggest, 
all may be used with perfect appropriateness in 
the snapshot. Bad exposure, even to thin glass, 
is allowable, and as long as the result is under- 
standable, its dramatic and compositional value 
may carry it through. A picture may be a very 
poor photograph, indeed, but a good snapshot. 

Beside the quick snap there is the posed or set 
snap. In the set snap, the photographer has but 
to stand at a given place, camera ready, and 
wait for his subject. In many cases, such as 
diving-contests and races, he has _ repeated 
opportunities, and needs only patience and 
technical knowledge to succeed. Indeed, su- 
preme success will be found on investigation 
to consist of so much technical skill and so little 
human and dramatic insight, that there is some 
doubt about this class of picture being properly 
termed snapshots. In the posed snap _ the 
photographer places his subjects, tells them to 
look at the view, or at the camera, and presses 
the button. He must, of course, make it per- 
fectly clear to the person who afterward sees the 
print that these people are relaxed, but not 
unconscious before him. Otherwise the inevi- 
table unnaturalness will count against and not 
for him. The type of snapshot often seen in 
albums and labelled, ‘“‘Uncle John Looking at the 
Washington Monument”, or something similar, 
is a logical and perfectly correct expression of the 
relation of subject to scenery and both subject 
and scenery to the photographer. Properly 
placed, Uncle John adds interest to the monu- 
ment by giving it scale and reality. The monu- 
ment adds interest to Uncle John. The technical 
and artistic treatment of such a subject may be 
very fine indeed. 

Many pictorial workers entering the snapshot- 
field are eager to retain not only the good 
dramatic and linear composition of their more 
serious genre-work, but to keep the highly 
polished quality of their technical workmanship. 
This they attempt to do by using vest-pocket 
cameras and relatively slow lenses, so that the 
enlargements may be as sharp in one place as in 
another, or by introducing their soft-focus lenses, 
so that the transition between the plane of focus 
and the rest of the picture-space may be less 
sudden. Both methods can be used under snap- 
shot-conditions with fair success, and yield 
negatives good enough to justify fine printing. 
Only they are not snapshots. The physical 
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appearance of the result is out of keeping with the 
spirit of the subject-matter. A snapshot finished 
in bromoil is a monstrosity. Any enlargement 
bigger than four by five, or blurred enough so that 
it must be viewed at arm’s length is likewise 
inappropriate. The lantern, the stereoscope and 
the small motion-picture camera are all harmoni- 
ous ways of enlarging snapshots, but the exhibi- 
tion-print is not. 

To retain some of the appeal of beautiful sur- 
face texture in the print, a printing-process must 
be found neither as ugly as that used by com- 
mercial photo-finishing houses, nor as self- 
conscious as those used by art-workers. The 
best is mat-finish gaslight-papers. They can be 
handled with real fineness and delicacy of effect, 
and they never give the impression of laborious 
or stilted production. 

In making snapshots of people and places it is 
usually possible to catch some characteristic 
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profile that will give style to the picture. Espe- 
cially in the smaller prints, this silhouette must 
carry the real weight of the story. With the 
increased use of the fast lens, giving a very shallow 
plane of definition, outline in the snapshot 
increases in importance. It must be character- 
istic of the objects that give it, pleasing to the 
senses, and near enough the foreground so that 
the eye is not arrested by a mass of badly- 
defined detail before it reaches the heart of the 
picture. This heart, or outline of greatest 
definition, is not necessarily the motivating 
object of the picture. In a snapshot of a famous 
view or building, for instance, the group of 
people in the foreground should be kept sharp, 
and the distance may be blurred slightly. 
Consideration of this profile of definition and 
its dramatic value in snapshot-work brings up the 
problem of ultra-fast lenses. They are beautiful 
pieces of workmanship, expensive to buy and 
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bulky to carry around. Used at their full aper- 
ture they permit speed-work under amazingly 
unfavorable conditions, and open up the entire 
new field of snapshot-photography by night. 
If it is desired to keep a record of trips and 
parties, this ability to carry the picture story 
on, past sunset, is of real value. 

A practical method of making night-snapshots 
is presented by flashpowder. Modern flash- 
guns are extremely portable—perhaps the sim- 
plest and most compact works with spring and 
flint-wheel—and may be used in the house with 
perfect safety. The informal flashlight-group, 
made after focusing the reflex on a lighted match, 
making the subjects promise not to look at the 
flash, and pulling the trigger, is rapidly and 
easily enough made to be called a snapshot. It 
is also apt to be cruel, caricaturing the subjects. 





Outdoors the flash may be used with even more 
freedom. 

In summary, it is safe to say that any process, 
either in the field-work or in the photo-finishing 
of the print, that calls for even a fraction of the 
time and effort that would be put into the pro- 
duction of an art-photograph, is unsuited to snap- 
shot-photography, and will interfere with the 
clear dramatic expression of the relation between 
the camera and the subject. Each person must 
decide for himself just how much of his art- 
technique to use in his snapshots, and abide by 
the judgment of the unregenerate albumists on 
the result. If he has labored faithfully to avoid 
laboriousness, and been consistently friendly 
and informal in his attitude toward his subjects, 
they will call his prints good snaps, not beautiful 
pictures. 


The American ‘Touslet and His Camera Abroad 


GERTRUDE LEVY 


=)WO pictures—at opposite sides 
of the Atlantic—are before my 
eyes as I write. One is a long 
procession of immigrants, shuffling 
down the gangplank at Ellis Island, 
each with a bundle slung over his shoulder; the 
other is an equally long line of American tourists 
stepping briskly off the gangplank at Cherbourg, 
and each of these, too, has something slung over 
his shoulder—a camera! 

Of the thousands of our fellow-countrymen 
abroad each summer, most of them travel with 
a camera; and the great American spirit of 
conformity is nowhere more strikingly in evi- 
dence, for these cameras have a definite 
objective. Those that travel south will be 
pointed at the Bridge of Sighs, St. Mark’s 
Cathedral, affable gondoliers in Venice; in 
Switzerland they wiil be directed at the Lion 
of Lucerne, William Tell’s Chapel, and an 
indiscriminate array of glacier cracks; in Ger- 
many they will click faithfully at every ruined 
castle in the Rhineland; and the results will 
be as alike as peas in a pod. 

Yet to each tourist, his own little square 
of photograph has a peculiar and personal 
significance that no amount of bought sub- 
stitutes can supply. This that he shows you 
so pridefully, is his own Bridge of Sighs, a 








visible token of something that he has seen 
with his own eyes, and recorded with his own 
hand—more, it is an attempt to crystallise 





a memorable emotion, a fusion of himself with 
the scene. Distinctly it has value, even if it 
be slightly out of alignment. Yet how easily 
he could use a few simple aids that would 
ensure generally good results in his work! 

Why doesn’t some enterprising ‘publisher 
get out a camera handbook of Europe, listing 
those sights that all of us inevitably photograph, 
with notes stating when the sun will be at best 
vantage? The tourist, on the average sight- 
seeing-trip, is so hampered by the exigencies 
of time and space. Pictures must be snapped 
quickly, without too much consideration of the 
There is little opportunity for individual 


sun. 
treatment. One must not fall behind the 
group. 


I remember very well such a trip through 
the Axenstrasse, perched on the rear seat of 
a huge sight-seeing-car, with my open camera 
held rigidly before me, one finger on the lever 
ready to click! 

We wound in and out through the majestic 
rock-porticos, hollowed out of the mountain- 
side. Through the apertures we caught glimpses 
of Lake Lucerne, rays of sunlight darted in 
to tantalise us, and yet—the picture never 
came. The sun was in the wrong direction! 
Vainly I craned my neck backwards, and hung 
out at a precarious angle, pointing my camera 
here and there. The car careened gaily on, 
and I could never quite decide to snap. I was 
but one—the car was many. Should I inflict 
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my wishes on the multitude? On we rode, 
and when at last the car-driver, catching some 
hint of the agitation in the rear, volunteered 
to stop for the American lady, he came to a 
halt at a place where there was no view! I 
felt that I must show my appreciation, so I 
stood up dutifully and made the picture, with 
a car filled with tourists smiling indulgence 
in half a dozen languages. One touch of camera 
makes the whole world kin! But that was 
the end of it—my finger struck without con- 
viction—and I am still without a picture of 
the Axenstrasse. 

Misadventures with a camera—I could write 
a long list of them, and my friends, an even 
longer list! If you are a camera-enthusiast, 
you are regarded with suspicion by friends. 
You are always making demands upon them, 
asking them to hold something or to stand in 
the sun a minute while you get your focus. 
You rarely like to waste a film upon them when 
you have only five exposures left, and all the 
pigeons in St. Mark’s to photograph! But 


you wish to be gracious, and you compromise 
by grouping them all together, and even buying 
the lira’s worth of corn to scatter around them, 





so that the sometimes formidable pigeons will 
come in droves. But then, when they are all 
grouped, and blinking as gaily as could be in 
the sunlight—that other, that dual Mr. Hyde 
personality of yours, rises to the surface, forcing 
you inch by inch backwards, away from that 
trustfully beaming group—backwards, _back- 
wards—until all the tall spires of St. Mark’s 
in the rear are neatly encompassed in your 
groundglass, and our friends appear as tiny pin- 
points. Then, with exultant treachery in your 
heart, you snap! 

Camera-enthusiasts do no sight-seeing in 
Europe—they merely search for places to make 
pictures. I can remember only one day when 
I settled back to enjoy a trip without care or 
responsibility. That was a day in Siena, when 
I motored from Florence with some friends 
for the Palio races, and the heavens co-operated 
by sending rain. I my camera, but 
reckoned without the force of habit. For when 
we tiptoed into a parish church to see the 
indescribably thrilling ceremony of a_ horse 
being blessed by the priest for the grand race. 
There in that darkened room, illumined only 
by the tall white candles and the cheering 





closed 
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faces of the populace, I pointed my camera 
at the white plunging horse in its medieval 
vestments, and snapped! 

Was all this effort wasted? One scarcely 
knows. Sometimes, when I am looking over 
my European photographs, my successful ones,— 
I am inclined to grow sentimental over that 
ghostly accompaniment of blank negatives, 
all those beautiful pictures that never turned 
out! The palazzo where Robert Browning 
lived in Venice, and to which I took a gondola- 
pilgrimage at the wrong time of day! I feel 
that I shall always want that photograph—it 
isn’t one of the deprivations that will diminish 
with time. If there had been such a thing 
as a camera-handbook, I should have arranged 
my tour by that, rather than by time-table. 

But even failures are dear. To nothing 
does the adage, “A poor thing, but my own,” 
apply so directly as to pictures. We experience 
an actual physical sensation of pleasure in 
making them, which in itself is compensation. 
The quick decision as to scene, the pressure 
of the finger on the lever, serves to fix the place, 
the association, the reasons that made us select 
it, in our minds, and to set us there, indelibly 
and forever, as a part of it. That affair in 
the church -at Siena, for imstance, which 
made not even a smudge on my film, is vividly 
etched in my memory for all time—the tall 
white candles, the priests in their mystic vest- 
ments dashing holy water upon the great pranc- 
ing horse, and the crowd of excited Sienese, 
with me among them, backing away from its 
hoofs. ‘‘Heard melodies are sweet, but those 
unheard are sweeter—” 

With my handbag filled with rolls of film, 
I went to the office of the American Express 
in Paris, where I met Mr. Lucien Rode, of their 
photographic department, who develops films 
for thousands of my compatriots. He averages 
one hundred and fifty rolls a day in the season. 














“The American tourist makes the best photo- 
graphs in the world,” he said emphatically. 
*‘And the reason is, he uses a fool-proof camera.” 

I reminded him that the axiom hadn’t worked 
for me. 

‘*‘That’s pure carelessness,” he replied. “‘All 
of these faults could have been corrected. Most 
tourists make the same mistakes. They use 
a camera in a poor light; they point it directly 
at the sun; they leave a shutter set on time, 
when making a snapshot.” 

I shrivelled under his eye at the recital of 
sins: 

“You forget to use a tripod or camera rest 
when making pictures in a poor light. When 
you are reckless enough to face the sun, you 
don’t even try to shield your camera-lens. 

“And yet, American tourists have remarkable 
success with their photographs. Foreigners 
fuss with plate-cameras, and spoil their pictures. 
Americans use the best equipment in the world,— 
the usual folding roll-film camera. 

“Ninety per cent. of the rolls left with me 
are Eastman. Most Americans use an Eastman, 
and the next most popular camera is the small 
German Ica. The usual sizes are the 2144 x 314, 
and the 244x414. A new size very much in 
vogue is the 2C, next to the postcard-size. 

“Don’t be afraid of films deteriorating. I 
am still using American films bought before 
the war. And follow a few simple rules: Set 
your camera on 1/25 second, with normal 
aperture, between F/8 and F/16, and work 
from that. Cut down the diaphragm to about 
F/32 whenever possible. Roll the film tightly 
when removing it from the camera. Use a 
good light and a fast shutter for any moving 
object. And don’t try to make pictures in 
semi-darkness.”’ 

Simple common-sense rules! Yet they are 
all that are needed to make a European tour 
a complete photographic success! 




















MY NEIGHBOR’S PEACH-TREE 





E. C. GARVIN 


Back yard-Photography 


E. C. GARVIN 


MOR reasons buried deep in philos- 
ophy, we seldom explore our own 
backyard with the view to pictorial 
photography. We seem to feel 
Beweti@es)) that only in unfamiliar and distant 
places do lure and mystery lie. Yet, the scenes 
we photograph about the farm we visit are, to 
the inhabitants thereof, just as prosaic as the 
views of our own backyard are to us. Admittedly 
there is more trash than romance here, as we 
view it from our kitchen-window; but after we 
have moved away or the scene is mellowed by 
the lapse of time, the romance seems to grow, 
while the trash is forgotten. 

In the crowded quarters of a city, where 
property is sold by the square inch instead of 
by the acre, backyard-photography may be 
somewhat cramped; but even a clothes-line 
has been known to yield an interesting picture 
on a Monday morning. The rear balcony with 
its tubs and pots of flowers, the outside stairway 
with the children playing on it, and the old 





chicken-yard of our nearest neighbor are all good 
subjects for the man with a camera. Pleasing 
views have been recorded of the roofs of houses, 
the gabled window and the open doorway; the 
field is almost endless. 

Because of the close proximity to objects in 
the confined quarters of the average backyard, 
such photography must be limited primarily 
to foreground and middle distance. When the 
lens is focused sharply on near objects, distant 
objects on the ground-glass will be somewhat 
indistinct. Opticians tell us that this is due to 
depth-of-focus, or rather to the absence of it— 
a quality of lenses for which they disclaim any 
credit or responsibility. Whether this be 
scientific fact or merely propaganda, this quality 
is very useful in pictorial work. It permits the 
introduction of atmosphere when there isn’t 
any visible and, like the art of the merry widow, 
it makes things “look like what they ain’t”. 
Many of us would be astounded if we saw the 
drab things of which an artist makes a picture. 
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TANGLED GROWTH 
OVER THE BACKYARD-FENCE 
E. C. GARVIN 

















THE SHED 





In backyard-photography experiment may be 
made with lens wide open or stopped down, 
exposure made with normal or abnormal timing. 
We can photograph exactly the same scene in 
sun and in shadow, both with and against the 
light, in summer and in winter. Tripod-photo- 
graphy away from home attracts a crowd of 
curious youngsters who are inclined to imperti- 
nent observation; and we, in our haste to escape, 
forget some essential operation of the camera. 
This can hardly happen in the calm seclusion 
of our own premises. Here the field of operation 
is always open to the willing worker, and to us 
who make such pictures their value far exceeds 
their artistic merit. 

The pictures accompanying this article are 
from unretouched or doctored negatives made 
of or from the same backyard. They are printed 
through tracing-cloth merely to dissipate minor 
blemishes. All of you can do as well, or better. 





The Picture-Gallery of the Mind 


InsivE of every human being is a dark cham- 
ber—a camera obscura. It is called the imagina- 


tion—the “image-anation”, so to say. It is 
the place where we make and store our images. 














E. C. GARVIN 





It is the picture-gallery of the mind and soul. 

Whenever we fall into a reverie, and let our 
thoughts roam as they choose, they turn into 
that studio, and go to work on some of the 
pictures hanging there; or else they start upon 
a new one. Some of those pictures we have 
been working upon for years, and they are etched 
deep into the very fabric of our character and 
personality. Some of them represent ourselves— 
how we picture ourselves to ourselves. Some of 
them are good pictures, and some of them are 
base and bad. Some of them have been the in- 
spiration of our lives; others have been the degra- 
dation of our souls. Some we would give anything 
to be able to obliterate, or tear away; others we 
would not part with for the world. 

Do you want to know what a man really is? 
Go into the picture-gallery of his mind, and see 
what pictures are hung there in the strongest 
light. Look into the studio of his soul, and see 
what are the pictures there upon which he 
most often gazes. Uncover the contents of his 
imagination. He made that. That made him. 
“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
And his thoughts are pictures that he makes 
and hangs in his imagination, or the gallery 
of his soul. And the high souls live in the 
high moods; and that’s what makes them so. 

Rev. Eowarp T. SuLiivan. 
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Indexing Photographic Literature 





Cc. B. NEBLETTE, A.R.P.S. 


SHE literature of photography is much 
more extensive than is generally 
realised and is steadily growing. Of 
the making of books there is no end 
and there are coming from the press 
weekly or monthly, as the case may be, some 
seventy-five journals devoted either wholly or 
in part to photography. There are books and 
journals for the beginner, for the more advanced 
amateur, for the professional, for the kinematog- 
rapher and in addition the more technical journals 
and reference works devoted to the more ab- 
truse scientific problems of photographic science 
and technique. All have their place and their 
value. 

Few of us are in a position to subscribe to, or 
to make use of, even one-half of these journals; 
but the really serious worker will take at least 
one photographic magazine, and as many more 
as he feels he can afford. In this case, even in the 
course of several years, the material accumulates 
to such an extent that it is no simple matter to 
find any desired information without a lengthy 
search. 

The writer cannot lay claim to an extensive 
library; but he has in the past few years managed 
to gather together some three hundred volumes 
on photographic science and technique and 
complete files of one or two of the more important 
journals such as the Journal of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society and the British Journal of 
Photography. This collection together with the 
ten or twelve journals received each month soon 
reached the point where a rather lengthy search 
was necessary to find what was included in our 
collection on any given topic. The task is 
rendered much simpler for the last half-dozen 
years by Photographic Abstracts, the Abstract 
Bulletin published by the Research Laboratory 
of the Eastman Kodak Company and Science et 
Industries Photographiques all of which abstract 
virtually all published material of any value on 
all phases of photography. Admirable though 
these publications be, it is still no small matter 
to go through the indexes to the various volumes, 
refer to the abstracts, and thus secure a bibliog- 
raphy of the work on any given phase of photo- 
graphic work. 

It was to avoid this that the writer devised a 
card index system. The card devised by the 





writer for this purpose provides a means to 
record the titles, authors, supplementary refer- 
ences and remarks on papers which appear to 
be of value and thus enable the worker to find 





quickly all of the various articles which he may 
have in his collection on any given subject. 

The card, a reproduction of which accompanies 
this paper, explains itself. Class refers to the 
system adopted for classifying the various sub- 
ject headings. The writer uses the system 
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worked out by and in use at the Eastman 
Research Laboratory. A key to this system of 
classification may be obtained by addressing the 


laboratory. (A Numerical Classification of 
Photography. Research Laboratory, Rochester, 
1916.) For most workers, however, a much less 


extensive system of classification will serve all 
purposes and may be easily devised by the 
individual to meet his own requirements. Under 
the heading Subject is entered the title of the 
paper, or, the general subject-matter of the 
article where the title is not sufficiently inclusive, 
as is sometimes the case. The headings Photo- 
graphic Abstracts, Abstract Bulletin and Science 
et Industrie refer to the respective publications 
and provide a means for inserting references to 
the abstracts. Cognate References provides space 
for the insertion of references to other sources 
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dealing with the subject, while any remarks 
representing the impressions of the reader may 
be placed on the back of the card. 

It is some little trouble to keep such a card- 
index complete; but in the case of one who takes 
a real interest in his library and makes use of it 
for reference-purposes, the possession of such an 
index saves many an hour of weary search, 
oftimes only to be given up in despair, where- 
upon several weeks later when no longer needed 
the article sought appears in one of the very 








volumes which we thought had been searched 
most carefully. 

In the writer’s case these cards are 4x6 
inches and fit in the Lefax card-filing case No. 
822 or 826. They may also be punched and 
placed in the Lefax binder. For those who may 
wish to secure this card for their files I may add 
that they may be had from the Technical Photo- 
graphic Laboratory, A. & M. College of Texas, 
College Station, Texas at seventy-five cents 
per hundred. 


A Survey of Cameras 
WARWICK BARSE MILLER 


Part I1I—Professional-Cameras 


wey N examining these cameras it appears 
¢ ra expedient to commence with a 
Can Ty statement of just what professional 
, Ey i ¥ Gul cameras include. Of course, any 
seek | equipment that is not of the ama- 
teur hand variety comes under the term pro- 
fessional. But in photography, aside from the 
generic sense of ‘‘Professional’’, the word is more 
generally associated with a specific group of 
cameras. Therefore, I will say that professional 
camvas mean here those larger outfits equipped 
to photograph everyday objects and events ~ a 
business, and which do not confine themselves 
to any special branch of science. With the 
exception of studio-outfits, they are usually por- 
table. Among them are included studio, view, 
Cirkut, banquet, portrait, lantern-slide, postcard, 
multiple-picture, and commercial cameras. This 
definition bars out process and motion-picture 
types, since the duty of both is confined. How- 
ever, I am going to make what may seem an 
exception, by including the Eastman Clinical 
Camera, because it can be used for any micro- 
scopic work, as a side issue of a professional’s 
general business. 

In examining the professional cameras one 
finds there is a good deal more value to be gained 
than that which is always found in merely being 
interested in them as novel pieces of mechanism. 
For in learning of the devices with which larger 
cameras are equipped .to make pictures under 
any conditions, amateurs will begin to look with 
a different understanding upon the modifications 
of these devices on their own cameras. On the 
whole, all professional outfits have the same char- 
acteristics. They are large and built for business 















and not for looks and pleasure, have rising-and- 
falling fronts, and long bellows, and require 





tripod-support. Again, many cameras do not 
answer this description. 

Studio-cameras are mounted on large stands 
which have hand gears enabling the operator to 
rack the camera-rest back and forth, sidewise, 
and up and down. These stands have also tri- 
shape frames on the bottom with castors, so that 
they can ride about the floor. A plunging foot 
break holds the stand stationary when the right 
position is found. The camera itself consists of 
two narrow wooden frames connected by two to 
four feet of bellows. In one frame is the lens- 
board, in the other a groundglass and plate- 
board. In the case of the long bellows a third 
frame is fitted to support the bellows in the 
center. These cameras usually have changeable 
backs where several sizes of plates and film-packs 
ean be used, or a number of smaller pictures may 
be made on one plate. The prices range from one 
to three hundred dollars and more, and the camera 
comes with a stand; but with no lens or shutter. 
Professionals usually have their own tastes about 
lenses and shutters and select them separately. 

One of the finest studio-outfits is found in the 
Eastman Century series. As an illustration of 
the changeable back, the 11 x 14 Century Studio- 
Outfit No. 8-A takes either 11 x 14, 8 x 10, 
61% x 814, or 5 x 7 plate-holders or film-packs. 
Also, what are called “‘wing kits” make two 
7 x 11 exposures on the 11 x 14 plate, two 5 x 8 
on the 8 x 10, and two 34x 5 onthe 5x7. All 
four models have this convenience. The 8 x 10 
No. 4-A and 7-A outfits have short bellows and 
are intended for smaller studio-work than the 
8 x 10 and 11 x 14 Nos. 8-A and 9-A, which have 
the long bellows for long-focus lenses. The 
Ansco Studio Outfit (8 x 10) is similar in appear- 
ance to the Eastman outfits, and has an extension 
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of forty inches of bellows for long or short-focus 
lenses. Then, there is the New York Studio 
Outfit No. 5 in 8 x 10 sizes, with essentially the 
same equipment as the preceding equipments. 

View, commercial, and banquet-cameras fol- 
low along the same principle of construction, and 
may, therefore, be classed together. They appear 
similar to studio-cameras, in having two end 
frames with a lens-board in one, and a plate 
holding board in the other; but they are designed 
to fold as compactly as possible, for carrying 
around. Studio-cameras are to remain in the 
studio, like factory machinery. The three former 
types of cameras, due to their size and operation, 
necessitate the support of a tripod, although 
the studio-stand is not used. Viewfinding de- 
vices are, of course, rarely employed with outfits 
of this size. Also, as with studio-cameras, lenses 
and shutters are generally purchased separately. 
The equipment with the camera includes carrying- 
case and one plate or film holder. 

The Eastman Nos. 1 and 2 View-Cameras 
offer some excellent models. No. 1 comes in a 
5 x 7 and 8 x 10 size, has 221% and 29 inches of 
bellows-extension and a cut-off board to make 
two pictures on one plate. No. 2 is furnished in 
5x 7, 64% x 814, 8 x 10, and 7 x 11 sizes and will 
make four pictures on one plate. All models in 
both numbers have ample rising front move- 
ment, which is necessary in making landscapes 
in hilly country. LEither plates or films are used. 
I might mention here that film-packs run up as 
large as 11 x 14 in size. The Ansco and Seneca 
companies have some good view-cameras, too. 
The Ansco Universal View-Cameras in 5 x 7 
and 8 x 10 models hold up very compactly. The 
New Improved Seneca View-Camera and The 
Camera City View-and-Studio Outfit are fur- 
nished in 5 x 7 and 8 x 10 sizes with 231% and 
30-inch bellows, and the Competitor View- 
Camera has an extension of only 141% inches for 
wide-angle lenses. These Seneca models come 
also equipped with inexpensive Convertible Sym- 
metrical Lenses and Betax shutters. Equalling 
the Eastmans in perfection are the Korona View- 
Cameras. The Korona Pictorial View comes in 
a 314 x 414 size, besides the 5 x 7 and 8 x 10, 
and the Korona View-Camera has six sizes from 
4 x 5 to 11 x 14 with tapering bellows and conse- 
quently smaller lens-boards. Both styles have 
long bellows length. The Criterion View has a 
short extension. I will also mention the Con- 
tessa-Nettel View-Camera in 54% x 7%, 744x914, 
and 914 x 12 sizes, and made of mahogany. 
Burke and James in Chicago make two models, 
one in sizes 314 x 414 to 8 x 10 and the other in 
six sizes up to 11 x 14. 

The Eastman Kodak Company makes two 





commercial cameras in 8 x 10 and 11 x 14 sizes, 
with extreme vertical and horizontal movement 
on the front and rear, which is necessary in mis- 
cellaneous commercial work. Parallel lines are 
assured in photographing tall buildings, for 
instance. The two models have long bellows, 
are built ruggedly and fold quickly. The East- 
man F. & S. Banquet Camera (7x17 and 
12 x 20) has a lens-board which swings out and 
downward in order that banquets can be photo- 
graphed from an elevation—as they customarily 
are—and, yet, prevent the distortion of people 
in the immediate foreground. The Rexo Ban- 
quet-Camera (12 x 20) has a smaller lens-board 
which also swings forward. The view, commer- 
cial, and banquet-cameras may, of course, be 
used for each others’ purposes; but the slight 
difference in construction and design has intended 
each for its special realm. They are made of 
wood, weigh from 4-14 lbs., and measure from 
about 5x9x1l to 10x17x 22. The view- 
cameras are around $50 and $60, and the other 
two types go as high as $80 and $175. These 
prices, it should be remembered, are without 
lens or shutters. 

Closely connected with view-cameras are Cir- 
kut, or panoramic, cameras. As the amateur 
probably knows, this type of outfit is mounted 
on a tripod which turns it around in a circle while 
a long length of film is being exposed. The 
length of the picture may be varied at will. 
For instance, the Eastman Cirkut Camera No. 10 
will make 8 x 10,8 x 12,8 x 14, or 8 x 16 pic- 
tures, simply by automatic adjustment. This 
model also has a 27-inch bellows, and a con- 
vertible lens, F/6.8, of 1014-inches focus. It 
seems, therefore, ideal for both view and Cirkut 
work, although no plates can be used. Smaller 
and more compact is the Revolving Back Cycle 
Graphic, which is not only a Cirkut, but also an 
ordinary hand plate-camera. It comes in 5 x 7 
and 614 x 814 models and uses plates, cut-film, or 
Cirkut Film-Rolls. It also has a long bellows and 
convertible lens, and is reeommended for general 
and photo-micrographic work. Both of these 
Eastman cameras are around $200 and $300. 
Strictly speaking, panoramic cameras do not 
revolve but are merely cameras with a very long 
plate board. Thus, the Rexo Panoramic View- 
Camera comes in 5 x 12, 7 x 17, and 8 x 20 sizes, 
the maximum lengths that each will take. 

Studio-cameras are essentially portrait cam- 
eras; but all portraits cannot be made in a studio 
and, hence, the portable portrait outfit comes 
into use. Among these is the Eastman Home- 
Portrait Camera No. 3, which looks just the 
same as a view-camera. For 8 x 10 plates, it has 
a bellows draw of 20 inches, and a 7 x 7-inch lens- 
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THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 





LEWIS SMITH 


HONORABLE MENTION—MY HOME 


board permitting the use of a large portrait-lens. 
The Home-Portrait Graflex was described in the 
preceding article, Part II of this survey. The 
Korona Home-Portrait Camera is similar to the 
Eastman; but has a shorter bellows. It is pro- 
vided in 5 x 7, 64 x 84, and 8 x 10 models, each 
having an ample lens-board. 

In postcard cameras we find an extremely novel 
and apparently ideal scheme, although I cannot 
vouch for its practicability. The scheme is that 
the plate is exposed, developed, washed, fixed, and 
printed, and the print is developed, washed, and 
fixed, all within the inside of one camera measur- 
ing 7 x 9 x 10 inches, at the rate of six postcards 
ready for delivery every ten minutes. And this 
is not all! The Daydark Specialty Company of 
St. Louis, Mo., assure us that no matter how 
little we know about photography we can, after a 
little practice, earn $50 a day with a Daydark 
Camera. They also make three models of their 
camera where no plates are used at all; but post- 
cards are exposed direct, obviously coming out 
with a negative picture, though the catalog does 
not make this clear. In the front corner a box of 
plates is stored and in a rear corner is a printing- 





frame and a compartment for the postcards. 
Projecting downward from the bottom is a plate- 
tank with places for hypo and developer. The 
operator puts his arm through a light-tight sleeve 
in the rear panel and accomplishes all the wonders 
inside with one hand, with which he makes $50 a 
day, $350 a week, and $18,200 a year—a reason- 
able living wage.’ The Daydark Camera is made 
in six models costing from $11 to $50. 

Although a lantern-slide camera is limited to a 
special use, it is related to an everyday well- 
known pastime, and may be classed among the 
professional equipments. The Eastman Century 
Lantern-Slide Camera is a fine illustration of this 
type of camera. This consists of a long track 
upon which there are three square frames con- 
nected by 36 inches of bellows, as in the case of 
studio-cameras. The two end frames hold the 
lantern-slide and exposed negative, respectively, 
and the center frame holds the lens. This lens 
can be placed in the front frame, enabling the 
camera to be used also for copying. The outfit 
is intended for stationary use, of course, and 
costs, without lens, $60. It holds negatives of 
varying sizes from 5 x 7 to 344 x 44. 
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The 5 x 7 Eastman Clinical Camera is really 
something of an amateur process-camera for a 
doctor or surgeon in photographing biological 
matter. It is simply a plate-camera with an 
F/7.7 lens of 8-inches focal length, and may be 
mounted on a special tripod which holds it in 
either a horizontal or vertical position. The back 
panel also permits it to be used in making lantern- 
slides and enlargements. It is designed to fold 
quickly and be carried around, and costs, with 
lens and Kodamatic shutter, about $94. 

Another interesting invention is the Eastman 
Century 5 x 7 Penny Picture Camera. This is a 
usual two-frame affair on a track, with a multi- 
plying device by which 2, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, or 24 pic- 
tures can be made on one plate. This camera 


ought to be practical in photographing individuals 
in a crowd, and in all outdoor-work. Without 
lens, but with a full set of multiplying kits, the 
price is $65. 


Such, then, are most of the important profes- 
sional cameras in the United States. Among a 
few I have not mentioned is the R. O. C. Post- 
card Camera made in four sizes, with the same 
principle of construction as the typical view- 
camera. It costs as low as $15. Then there are 
two very wide-angle view-cameras made by 
Burke & James, who make all Rexo products. 
Another point some amateurs would like to know 
about, probably, is how professional cameras 
fold. Both ends run to the center of the track 
where the latter is hinged in two places. The 
two ends of the track, therefore, fold up against 
the plate and lens-boards. It will be found that 
the process-cameras to be dealt with next month 
are fine and more complicated in mechanism than 
the professional outfits. 

[Mrs. Miller’s informal and personal survey of 
cameras will be concluded in our June issue. 
—Epiror.| 


Prints and Mounts? 
Cc. E. PALMER 


N the February issue of PHorTo- 
Era Macazine Mr. Perry D. 
Frazer raises a question very im- 
portant and vital to every amateur 
photographer with aspirations be- 
von the snapshot class—what to do about a 
fitting display of those prints which record so 
much of the daily appreciation of the world as 
we care to see it? How many times have we 
all waded through drab displays of prints, having 
oftentimes much of merit in themselves, but 
struggling against very unfavorable conditions to 
convey their individual messages successfully ? 
Even the record shots of “‘the cousins and the 
aunts” are worthy of at least an interesting 
assembly. And the picture that is a picture, and 
of which you are apt to be rather proud, is 
assuredly deserving of a display in accordance 
with your artistic aspirations. What painter, 
worthy of his craft, will blindly entrust a canvas 
or print to the framer around the corner and keep 
his conscience clear? What photographer, as 
Mr. Frazer intimates, should throw himself upon 
the commercial taste of an album-manufacturer? 
With only an intention to illustrate but one 
person’s ideas on the subject, we will venture to 
state that the answer lies in acquiring the ability 
and taste to finish what we begin. If we can 
make pictures of any interest whatever, pictori- 
ally or otherwise, we should certainly be able to 








acquire the faculty of satisfactory display and 
assembly. The writer disclaims any authority 
beyond his own tastes and inclinations; but 
admits he may have had a bit more training in 
the matter than the average camerist. At least, 
he finds this to be the case as related to his own 
photographic friends, and he flatters himself that 
the question has been quite acceptably answered 
within this limited circle. 

The writer has a dangerous habit of dashing off 
copious supplies of watercolor sketches, which, 
accompanied with the common vice of cameraitis, 
forced him to work out some solution of the 
matter to avoid a frenzied inclination to con- 
tribute to a justification of a demand for increased 
wages for ash-collectors in his district. The 
problem was found to consist of two phases: 7.e., 
assembly and display. We shall take them up 
individually. 

An orderless mass of prints, mounted one after 
the other in chronological order as made, with the 
filling of one album as the sole excuse for begin- 
ning another, is rather a poor way to tell the 
stories that lie in every collection of photographs. 
The idea is to weld the whole into harmony—to 
‘dig out’ the stories. However, the reservation 
of a certain album for certain pictures with the 
consequent pall of empty pages too decidedly 
suggests a lack of completion which is disastrous. 
That picture of sister Anne about which she is so 
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DR. MAX THOREK—SURGEON AND PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHER 


“touchy”, but of which you may be justly proud, 
has no business to turn up right next to that 
dream of a mountain-lake. The one is for inti- 
mate appreciation; the other for the public at 
large. We will find that assembling our prints, 
as the chapters in a well-written story, causes 
them to obtain an appreciation they never would 
have otherwise. Keep a central theme in mind 
and note your own enthusiasm rise. What if 
there are but four or five pictures to some par- 
ticular association? Some of the finest things 
ever written contain not as many verses or para- 
graphs. So even a single picture tastefully 
mounted and enclosed in covers worthy of its 
merits may be more impressive than a portfolio 
of a hundred views. 

As for mounting: don’t complain about the 
album-maker’s inability to sense your individual- 
ity; but forget about him and his product entirely 
and proceed to “roll your own’’. 

Perhaps this has gone far enough. Perhaps 
the preceding suggestions are quite sufficient. 
However, at the risk of adding insult to injury 
we will, with the editor’s permission, sketch the 
methods used to entertain our helpless friends 
with the trophies of the chase. 

Paintings are never hung on black walls, unless 





ANONYMOUS 


maybe, at the lofts where things are done for no 
other reason than to be shockingly different and 
Freudian, don’t you know. As the writer has 
had some experience with the association of 
colors and the juxtaposition of tonal values, he 
will not be blamed for wondering how on earth a 
picture can be hung in a sub-cellar and viewed at 
midnight with all the lights off in any expectation 
of the helpless beholder enjoying the performance. 

We mount our prints always on neutral tints 
of varying higher key—lighter tones—than the 
darkest points of the composition, depending, of 
course, on the atmosphere required by the indi- 
vidual print. Beautiful shades of mounting- 
stock in grays and buffs are to be procured at any 
first-class paper-vendors in what are known as 
standard sheets measuring 221% x 281% inches. 
Stunning mounts are made of these for our 
enlargements, by tearing them into six equal 
parts which gives a mount of 914 x 11 1/8 inches. 
Tearing is the word; forget the knife. By folding 
in half, lengthwise, and tearing apart with the 
sharp edge of a ruler, and repeating the process 
after folding each half into three equal divisions, 
we have six rough edged mounts that are decid- 
edly “hand made’’. The price is also worthy of 
notice, as the very finest of these stocks can be 
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PEACE AND BEAUTY 


J. DANIELS 


HONORABLE MENTION—EXPOSURE-MAKERS’ COMPETITION 


Photo-finished by Abe Cohen's Exchange, Inc., New York City 


had for about fifteen cents a sheet; and, usually, 
at a discount when purchased in dozen lots or 
more. 

With a collection of these pages varying from 
deep browns to beautiful silver grays and spark- 
ling buffs, we are ready to mount pictures. The 
selection of the proper mount will be entirely a 
matter of personal taste, about the success of 
which we haven't the slightest doubt, as these 
beautiful pages will excite the most dormant 
taste, once a few prints are tried against them. 

Having selected the suitable mount for each 
print, we can proceed to trim or not to trim; once 
the untrimmed print is superimposed upon the 
mount, the question of a margin will largely 
decide itself. Some prints require a generous 
margin, others the faintest pale rim and still 
others should be ‘‘bleeders”’. 

The writer is rather disinclined toward any 
margins at all; but finds occasion for some. We 
incline to the idea that with a soft, appropriate 
mount, a photograph especially gains in lumi- 
nosity and acquires something of the “‘fadeaway” 
desired by every artist, when displayed without a 
margin. Soft, or high-keyed prints can more 
safely support a margin than a deep, or lower- 





toned one. Assuredly, a heavy, contrasty print 
gains a pleasing softness without a margin. 

Again, we do not see why prints should be 
trimmed with a knife;-a much more pleasing 
effect can be had by firmly clamping a beveled 
ruler at the trimming-line and carefully tearing 
away with an upward pull the portion of the 
margin not required. Never try to separate the 
larger print from the smaller margin, as disaster 
is apt to follow. 

Having trimmed, we are ready for mounting. 
Here again, individuality must come into play. 
The writer believes firmly in double-weight papers 
for worthwhile prints; and so, a slight dab of 
chemically safe paste in each upper corner is suffi- 
cient and allows ready and safe removal from the 
mount at any time. However, with single- 
weight papers other methods are to be considered. 
Placing the print on the page is another matter of 
taste; but as we are to make these pages into 
loose-leaf portfolios, we should keep in mind the 
room required on the inner side of the pages for 
punching. By mounting the prints vertically or 
horizontally on the page as the subject itself is 
printed, we further gain in pleasing variety. 
We find that mounting the vertical prints rather 
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to the upper right and the horizontals quite to 
the center of the long way of the page—allowing 
for room later needed on the binding edge—to be 
quite the most pleasing. Also, it will add to the 
appearance of the completed volume to plan so 
that the rough edges of the pages will come on the 
outer edges of the assembled book. 

Next are titles. Any picture worth its salt is 
worthy of a suitable title. Here we are again 
thrown upon individuality. Either you can 
bestow a fitting title or you cannot. No advice 
or comment is necessary. If you can name your 
pictures you can also print or write the legend in a 
style which suits the mount and the subject. 
The printing or writing; its style and placing in 
relation to the general scheme, will be your own 
question to answer and it can be rather sad or 
happy as your talent permits. And don’t forget 
to sign the print. No artist is ashamed to say 
“John Hancock” in the lower left or right or 
even as the immortal John Singer Sargent, right 
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GEORGE P. WRIGHT 


across the top in red. A signed print has a 
dignity and sincerity it would otherwise lack. 

Having decided upon the order in which you 
prefer to arrange the pages, you will punch them 
on the left margin, a safe distance from the edge, 
and preferably at three evenly spaced points, 
for insertion of loose-leaf binder-rings. These 
rings can be had in several sizes at any stationers, 
at five cents each. 

We are now ready for fly-leaves and covers 
which every well-made book requires. Perhaps 
the fly-leaves should be in white and the outer 
covers of some decidedly different material from 
the mounts. However, we use the same stock 
for this purpose. You will find much room for 
originality in designing your front cover and 
printing the title of each volume. If you are not 
trained in this work you undoubtedly have 
access to someone who will be pleased to accom- 
modate. 

Then with prints mounted, titled and signed, 
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pages assembled, fly-leaves and covers added in 
proper location, we have but to slip the loose-leaf 
binder-rings through the holes of covers and 
pages, clamp them shut, and we have a pro- 
duction that is as artistic as your abilities may 
allow, and certainly superior to any commercial 
album. Pages can be added at any time and no 
sepulchral vacant ones are present to annoy the 
unwary. By this method, a fairly ambitious 
photographer will in a surprisingly short while 
accumulate a library of fascinating stories that 
will make even the uninitiated long to go and 
do likewise. 

There are so many features to this angle of 
photography that really touch on many others 
of the fine arts that discussion might continue 
toa volume. But we cannot end without includ- 
ing a word or two upon the equally fascinating 
and important problem of the framed photograph 
and the exhibition-print. Many photographers 
participating in exhibitions do not frame their 
displays suitably. We never have found out 
just why this should be; but perhaps it may be 
owing to the expense involved in proper framing. 
This need not be the case, at least, with even a 
limited acquaintance with a saw and hammer and 
some artistic ability. 

One of the very delightful features of recent 
displays of paintings is the increasing tendency 
of artists to frame their own pictures, many 
apparently going into the art of wood-carving 
and so on, to enhance the interest of their exhibits. 
The days of the abominable and detracting ornate 
gilt-frame are drawing to a close in the art-shows. 
We see no reason that the photographer should 
continue to exhibit his masterpieces in bands of 
mourning or merely on slimsy cards open to dust 
and other injuries. 

Having mounted a photograph on the appro- 
priate backing or, as required in many cases, 
decided to frame without either margin or mount, 
many types of suitable frames can be quickly and 
inexpensively provided. 

One of the simplest, most inexpensive, and not 
the least artistic possibilities is one of the stretch- 








ing-frames upon which the artist’s canvas is 
stretched and which, knocked-down, are to be 
had from any dealer in artist’s supplies. These 
come in all possible sizes and are milled to fit 
together with a few raps of a hammer, after which 
they can be secured by a few brads and rabbeted 
to hold a glass. These are of soft wood and with 
a small carver’s tool or two, many simple and 
beautiful effects can be chased upon them. How- 
ever, if this is not desired, they make a severely 
dignified frame in the rough. The final finish 
offers also many individual possibilities. In 
many cases the raw wood slightly sandpapered 
makes an original and attractive frame. Then, 
too, there are many beautiful stains, tinted golds, 
bronzes, and lacquers to be had from any large 
paint supply-shop that offer no excuse for lack of 
beautiful finish. 

With a bit more command of carpentry and the 
secrets of the mitre-box, the field is even wider. 
Enough material for many frames can be pro- 
cured in any wood-mill, even cut to desired 
lengths and already rabbeted on one edge, for a 
very small sum. 

So we will venture that those who are willing to 
exchange a little “elbow grease”’ for a lot of fun 
will find, in framing, another avenue for widening 
their latent artistic abilities. The price need 
be an obstacle to no one with a moderately 
equipped work-bench. The writer has made 
frames for paintings and photographs at a total 
outlay of fifty cents each for materials that could 
not be bought at any price and are worth several 
dollars. 

Should these suggestions arouse the interest of 
Mr. Frazer or any other brother or sister of the 
craft, the writer will be pleased, through the 
editor, to furnish sketches and other more graphic 
illustrations of various combinations in arrange- 
ment, cover-designs, printing-styles, and so forth. 
I have no doubt that many attempting to work 
out these suggestions will discover artistic abili- 
ties that will not only delight them, but will open 
up added possibilities greatly multiplying the 
pleasure of riding a “hobby horse”’. 
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Enlarging for Another Purpose 





ARTHUR L. MARBLE 


>) my experience, enlargements are 
ex rarely identically the same in tone 
as contact points from the same 
negatives. Sometimes, the enlarge- 

= ment is superior to the original; 
again it may turn out to be inferior; speaking, of 
course, of the tonal qualities of a photograph. 
But, fortunately, we are able to determine in 
advance—in most cases, at least—whether or 








NO. 1. PORTRAIT OF A VASE 
ARTHUR L. MARBLE 


not a certain negative will yield a successful 
enlargement. So here a real problem is presented 
to the photographer. He may well ask, ““When 
would enlarging be detrimental to the tonal 
qualities of a picture?” and, “For what kind of 
negative would the tone-values be improved by 
this process?” These questions are pertinent at 
this time. Enlargements are made nowadays 
as easily as contact prints; consequently, if any 
pictorial benefit may be derived therefrom, we 
most certainly should avail ourselves of its use. 
On the other hand, if the enlarging-process may 
be depreciative of the qualities of a certain type 
of negative, it is extremely important that we be 
able to recognise that sort of negative. To one 
who uses, as I do, a camera as small as the vest- 
pocket size, and who plans to have the best 
pictures enlarged, these questions become of 
increasing importance. 


An enlargement differs in quality from a con 
tact print in at least two essential particulars. 
First: the dark tenes of the enlargement are 
lighter and the deep shadows are more trans- 
parent and filled with detail than the contact 
print. Second: detail in the highlights is softer 
in the enlargement—not softened to the same 
extent as the softness produced by a diffused 
focus lens, of course; but, nevertheless, distinctly 
softer than the original. Thus a negative print- 
ing a general high key in a contact print would, 
in an enlargement, appear of still higher key; 
and one poor in detail in a direct print would 
have the defect amplified. From this it is evident 
that all negatives are not equally suitable for 
enlarging. 

Knowledge of what changes take place in the 
tonal qualities of a picture when it is enlarged is of 
practical value to a person who would use the 
process to transform a photograph which con- 
tains dark, dead shadows to one in which the 
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same shadows are lifelike and filled with detail: 
or, again, he may be desirous of getting a lighter 
general tone in a certain picture. 

I have occasionally taken advantage of this 
idiosyncrasy of the enlarging-process to lighten 
dark tones and to relieve harsh detail with satis- 
faction. The following illustrated example may 
serve to make my thought clearer. It may be 
well to say at this point that the accompanying 
prints are not included for any pictorial merit 
they may or may not have, but to exemplify the 
point I wish to make. Photographs Nos. 1 and 2 
are slightly enlarged from vest-pocket negatives, 
and Nos. 3 and 4 are the enlargements from 
the same negatives. These enlargements were 
increased to the size of 314 by 5 inches. 

About a year ago I entered print No. 1, entitled 
‘Portrait of a Vase” in the monthly prize com- 
petition conducted by this magazine. Not long 
afterward the photograph was returned with the 
following comments by Mr. Beardsley: 

“Your picture of the vase is interesting and a 
little out of the ordinary. Technically, you have 
brought out the design very nicely. Artistically, 
the picture does not seem to gain strength, as 
there is some uncertainty as to what the dark 
object is directly behind the vase. It would 
seem that it was a shadow; but of this one cannot 
be sure. For this reason, the picture is not so 
truly convincing as it might be. Then, too, the 
vase is crowded in the picture-area. I believe 
that by making another attempt and giving the 
vase more room and having a stronger light near 
the base of it, you would help matters greatly.” 

I deeply appreciate criticism of any work of 
mine, and so it was in this case. My eyes were 
opened to something I had heretofore overlooked: 
the shadow of the vase was lacking in realism to 








the extent that a question arose as to what it 
was! So the criticism was received, not as a 
rebuke, but as a friendly challenge for me to try 
again and do better. 

Then I made an examination of the print as 
well as the negative from which it came. They 
were found to appear very similar to some that 
had previously been improved by enlargement. 
Yes, the light portions, as shown in the print, 
contained plenty of detail that could easily bear 
the softening effect produced by the increase in 
size, and the dark tones were just the kind that 
enlarging ought to liven up and make interesting. 
So instead of “making another attempt’’, as I 
was advised to do, I decided to have an enlarge- 
ment made from the same negative, for by doing 
so I would have a picture of increased dimensions 
and at the same time, the idea we have been dis- 
cussing, which had already been tried with suc- 
cess, would have one more additional trial. This 
time the negative was not marked, as had been 
the case for the contact print, in order that the 
vase might have more room in the picture area, 
as Mr. Beardsley suggested. 

The enlargement, I believe, is superior in 
nearly every respect to the contact print. I do 
not know how the two photographs will reproduce 
in halftone engravings; but as they lie before me 
at this time the improvement of No. 3 over the 
first picture in relieving the dense, dark tones 
is far from disappointing. Whereas the shadow 
in No. 1 is entirely black, that in No. 3 more 
nearly approaches the actual appearance it pre- 
sented when the exposure was made. Another 
difference that is noticeable: The razor-edge 
detail found in the highlights of the original print 
is transformed by the enlarging-process into a 
pleasing softness. 


Criticisms 
PERRY D. FRAZER 


@NE of my favorite indoor sports is 
reading the comments of the critics 
on photographs submitted by ama- 
teurs, either for criticism or in the 
USea mee prize-competitions. It is good fun, 
especially when one’s own viewpoint differs from 
that of the critics. It usually differs, does it not, 
as witness the variations in the comments of 
amateur critics in a competition? 

In these criticisms one person will notice and 
comment on one defect in a picture, and fail 
utterly to mention some other defect, although 
this one may be glaringly apparent. Perhaps it 





is one of the natural shortcomings to which all of 
us must subscribe. Proof-readers in newspaper- 
offices say that the most glaring errors in mis- 
spelled words that slip by them now and then 
are to be found in large, not small, type. They 
claim that large type is so plain that they take it 
for granted words are correctly spelled, whereas 
with small type they read more carefully. We 
are all accustomed to the typographical errors in 
early morning editions, and few of us know how 
often and how loud managing-editors roar when 
their attention is called to these “‘bulls’’. 

I cannot help digressing for a moment to recall 
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one of the most curious errors I have ever seen in 
a newspaper. In the account of a great disaster 
the telegraphic dispatch stated that the mayor 
of a town was seen floating downstream clinging 
to the roof of a house, but the compositor made 
it read, ‘‘clinging to the hoof of a horse’. And 
only recently, in the rotogravure section of a 
great Sunday paper, the caption under a photo- 
graphic reproduction refers to “the Custis 
massacre’. 

It is only fair to assume that critics try to be 
honest, and very often, no doubt, they work at 
high pressure; but it cannot be denied that they 
should be very sure of their facts when they rip a 
picture to pieces and advise how it should have 
been made. After one has exposed a plate, it 
often occurs to him that it might have been 
better if certain things had been taken into 
account that were not. For example, a favorite 
picture was made one cold morning as I stood on 
a steep hillside in the snow. Just as I pressed 
the cable-release, both feet slipped. The first 
thing a critic would say of this picture is that the 
sky-line is too high; true, but it would be unfair 
for him to add that I should have made another 
trial, for the principal object in that scene was 
gone forever before I could pick myself out of the 
snowbank. 

Some critics do not take things like this into 
account. One of them, shown an enlargement, 
found fault with a detail in the scene, and I could 
not help taking a good deal of satisfaction in 
telling him that the negative was made years 
before he was born. 

In another case a critic mentions birch-trees 
in a photograph, whereas any person at all 
familiar with trees must recognize planes instead; 
or, aS many persons call them, buttonball or 
sycamore-trees. In an _ exhibition-picture this 
very error is repeated, although one might easily 
mistake our common aspen or popple for birch, 
if it appear in the background of a picture. To 
our eyes, the gray birch is grayish-white and 
the Eastern aspen has more of a greenish tinge 
than the aspen of the Rockies, which has bark of 
a lighter tint, say cream. The characteristics of 
plane, aspen, and birch, however, are not at all 
similar. And although the white or canoe-birch 
is not native to the section in which I live, the 
gray or oldfield birch is common, and is very 
generally called ‘white birch’’. 

Commenting on a water-scene, in the making 
of which the lens was pointed directly toward the 
setting sun, a critic carelessly referred to it as a 
moonlight picture, and a young girl with whom 
I discussed it insisted that it was made by 
moonlight, because ‘“‘the man said so’. I tried 
to explain that that was impossible, as the expo- 





sure was a small fraction of a second only, but the 
erroneous impression prevailed in her mind. 
It was a moonlight-effect, nothing else, and no 
doubt it was the writer’s intention so to call it; 
but the fact is that he did not. 

In still another criticism, one railing of a broad 
staircase which appeared in the picture is referred 
to as a fence. This is a small matter, or ‘is it? 
The picture was criticised, favorably, as it 
happened; but the fact is that an error appeared. 

Another instance: While fishing a trout-stream 
one day I found a very handsome deposit of eggs 
of the dobson. Returning to the place where I 
was stopping, I exchanged rod and creel for a 
camera, returned, and made several exposures, 
one or two so close that the egg-webs were repro- 
duced nearly full size. They were on the sloping 
side of a stone in midstream, the rock was wet, 
I had to face the sun and the glare from the 
water, and, besides, had to brace myself against 
the strong current in deep water. The lens was 
an uncemented one, prone to show flare spots 
when aimed toward the sun, and I had no filter. 
The prints were reproduced in a magazine, and 
the critic regretted that ‘“‘an otherwise valuable 
record” had been spoiled by fog. Said fog was a 
ghost that did not touch the principal object, and 
which could have been deleted by trimming. 

With a reflecting-camera one does not always 
see clearly the upper portion of the image 
reflected on the groundglass, especially if there 
is a dark background; and occasionally an over- 
hanging limb or twig will intrude in the compo- 
sition, unseen. This will be criticised, as it no 
doubt should be, if the print is submitted for 
publication. And frequently some grotesque 
object will find its way into the foreground, 
where, in the enlargement, it will be as prominent 
“as a sore thumb”. It may be a scrap of paper 
or some other light-colored object, a root or 
broken branch. Carclessness on the part of the 
photographer, of course; and, yet, the picture, 
aside from this defect, may be fine. In a por- 
trait, a scarfpin or a button may not be noticed 
while the exposure is being made; but it may be 
brought out with undue prominence in the 
enlargement. 

Little things count. Often they are unnoticed; 
but when they are too apparent, some one is 
certain to point them out. 

In making motion-pictures great pains are 
taken by the directors to have every detail cor- 
rect; but, now and then, there is a slip that is 
seen at once by an observer who happens to be 
familiar with the place or country where the 
pictures are supposed to have been made. In 
one of the foreign films a Roman senator is toying 
with a cactus cane that could have been cut 
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nowhere else than in the desert-country of our 
Southwest. 

In another foreign picture of the olden times 
the hero, armed with a single-shot pistol made 
in Springfield, Mass., without reloading, fires 
several shots “‘just like that’. In a Western 
film of the ’70s firearms are used that were not 
invented until twenty years later. And in a 
Fourth of July parade “the boys of 1776” were 
carrying Krag rifles and bandoleers of the vintage 
of 1898. How often we see the “men of 1849” 
lighting their pipes with parlor-matches. 

I will never forget my first visit to the rooms of 
the Society of Amateur Photographers (now The 
Camera Club of New York) in 1895. A few days 
previously I had gone out to sea with the club to 
witness one of the international yacht-races, and 
the member who invited me to the meeting said 
that many of the race-pictures would be shown. 
I was using my first really good camera then, and 
felt rather proud of a few pictures I had made; 
but, luckily, I did not show any of them, for the 
cruel criticisms of the prints exhibited that 





ALLEY-SUNSHINE 





J. HERBERT SAUNDERS 
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night completely discouraged me. Some of the 
prints that were torn to shreds, verbally, were 
marvelous. It was believed then, and is now, 
in some circles, that criticism of this sort is help- 
ful. Perhaps it is, The old hand is hard boiled, 
and does not take it to heart; but I contend that a 
little favorable comment helps the novice 
materially, and does no harm. 


[Interest in the subject of pictorial criticism is 
increasing. Those who contribute pictures to 
salons and to competitions are not accepting 
verdicts, awards or rejections without looking 
into the artistic, technical and other reasons 
given by judges and critics. The idea, long prev- 
alent, that a well-known critic’s verdict was final 
is no longer accepted by most pictorialists. We 
all know of cases where prints which were rejected 
by one group of judges were awarded prizes by 
other judges. It is a good thing for pictorial 


photography to make judges and contributors 
alike face facts and stand behind their convic- 
tions with firmness and good nature. 
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That Shutter! 


E. L. C. MORSE 
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have strong imaginations and slight 

soot Ae} concepts of mathematical accuracy? 
At any rate, the plain fact is that some shutters 
are liars. And a lie in photography, as well as 
in any other business, is a serious detraction from 
comfort and progress. We may not say with Job 
that all men are liars; but we can say that a good 
many shutters vary largely from their marked 
speeds—a fact that often plays havoc with our 
exposures—and tempers. 

Now we can get along with a shutter even 
it it lies, if we know how much it lies, when it 
lies and when it tells the truth. If we have 
a shutter that is marked for 1/5 and it really 
exposes for 1/15, we can make allowances 
for it. Or if it is marked for 1/100 and actu- 
ally exposes for 1/35, we can also manage 
that. In fact, experiments have often demon- 
strated that many shutters marked for low 
speeds really are much faster than their mark- 
ings, and conversely many marked high speeds 
are in reality much slower. Consequently, 
it is a gocd thing to know exactly what to expect 
of your shutter, or photographically and slang- 
ily speaking, where you are at. So the prob- 
lem is how to measure the speed of your shutter. 

The mark 10, for instance, on that little plate 
above the lens, means that the shutter so set 
will open and allow the light to impinge on the 
emulsion for 1/10 of a second; 25 means 1/25 
of a second, and so forth. A second of time is 
a rather small period and is difficult to measure 
with ordinary instruments within the reach 
of the amateur. So we have to adopt simpler 
means. 

It is evident that if we had a ribbon moving 
in a straight line at a uniform motion of say 
100 inches a second, an accurate shutter would 
show that at the end of the second the whole 
ribbon, or 100 inches, had passed by a given 
point at the end of the ribbon. An accurate 
shutter set at 14 would register the passage 
of 50 inches; at 1/5, 20 inches; at 1/10, 10 
inches; at 1/25, 4 inches; at 1/50, 2 inches; 
at 1/100, 1 inch; at 1/200, 1% inch, and so on. 
Such a machine for measuring, however, is not 
readily available and other methods may be 
adopted. 

Our ribbon does not have to move in a straight 
line. The same principle would apply to a ribbon 
or other object moving at a uniform rate in a 





circle. Let us suppose that we have a wheel 
or revolving disk with a circumference of 100 
inches. It completes the revolution in 1 second. 
An accurate shutter set at 14 second would 
show that 1% of the circle or 50 inches has passed 
a given point; at 1/5, 20 inches or 1/5 of the 
circle, and so on. 

Or we might express the same fact in another 
way. There are 360 degrees in a circle or com- 
plete revolution of a wheel or disk. Half a 
revolution would be 180 degrees; 14 a revolu- 
tion would be 90 degrees; 1/8 would be 45 
degrees; 1/16 would be 22.5 degrees or, expressed 
in the terms commonly used in shutter-speeds, 
we should find: 144 equals a revolution of 180°; 
1/5, 72°; 1/10, 36°; 1/25, 14.4°; 1/50, 7.2°; 
1/100, 3.6°; 1/200, 1.8°; and so on. 

“But,” you say, “we are now getting into 
geometry, and I have forgotten what little 
geometry I ever knew.” Answer: “We are 
not getting in very deep, and a protractor can be 
had at almost any school-supply store or hard- 
ware-store for from 5 to 10 cents. With it you 
can measure the number of degrees in a circle. 
Its use is very simple.” 


Shutter setat 1/2, streak should run from O to 180 
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If the streak is longer than indicated above, your 
shutter is correspondingly slow. If the streak is 
shorter than indicated above, your shutter is cor- 
respondingly fast. If you have difficulty in meas- 
uring small angles, extend their sides; the length 
of the sides of an angle does not affect the value 
of an angle. But, of course, the scale of the pro- 
tractor must be correspondingly extended. 

As a matter of practical convenience, it will be 


found that two revolutions to the second would be 


better; that is, holding the watch, you will have the 
disk revolve 10 times in five seconds. In that case 
the angles will be twice as large; 1/2 would show 
a complete circle; 1/4 would show 180 degrees; 1/5, 
144; 1/10, 72; 1/25, 28.8; 1/50, 14.2; 1/100, 7.2. 
Such angles are more easily measured on the 
protractor. 

To go back a little. Suppose that we take 
the old family-photograph which we still have, 
perhaps packed away in the garret or the store- 
room. It has a disk which we will suppose is 
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12 inches in diameter. If we multiply this 
diameter by Pi as it is called in geometry, or 
by 22/7, or 3 1/7, we shall have about 38 inches 
for circumferences. Very well, we start the old 
machine up and notice how many times the 
disk revolves in a second or other convenient 
period of time. Being actuated by a spring, 
its motion, so far as we are concerned, may be 
considered uniform. The disk is probably a 
dark green or similar somber color. On the 
extreme edge we fix a small piece of shining 
white paper. We regulate the speed of the 
machine so that the piece of white paper passes 








light on the disk. By means of books, boxes or 
other arrangements fix your camera above the 
disk and focus so that you cover the width of 
the plate or film that you are using, but no more. 
This is easily done with a plate-camera; but 
with a roll-film, you will have to take off the 
back, and focus through a piece of groundglass, 
which you can get at a photograph or hardware- 
shop, or borrow from a friend who uses plates. 

Having focused accurately with a good light, 
you will now proceed to make six photographs. 
With the disk stationary you will make a picture 
of the disk with the attached piece of paper. 


14.4 


7.2° 
3.3” 
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FIGURE 1. 


a given point, say ten times during ten seconds. 
Your friend, for example, takes out his watch 
and when the second touches 60 he says; “Go”. 
When the second hand touches, say 10, he says, 
“Stop”. In the meanwhile you have counted 
the number of times the speck of paper has 
passed a given point. Seven times: too slow! 
You regulate the speed again. This time it 
revolves 12 times; too fast! At last vou get it 
regulated so that the paper passes the point 
10 times in 10 seconds, we will suppose. 
Eureka! 

You now know that the piece of paper on 
the edge of the disk will travel for instance 1/4 
*way round the circle, or 90 degrees, in 1/4 second, 
and so on as above stated. So much for theory, 
and now to practice. 

What we want to do is to make a photograph 
showing how far on the circle that piece of 
paper has moved in a given time; that is, what 
is the length of the blur that the paper makes? 
In 1 second the blur ought to be a complete 
circle. In 1/2 second the blur ought to be 
180 degrees or half a circle. In 1/4 the blur 
ought to cover 90 degrees, and so on. 

Next step: see that you have a good strong 


’ 
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E. L. C. MORSE 


Later, you will note how many degrees of the 
360 the paper covers, and you will later subtract 
that from the total length of a blur so as to 
calculate the net movement of the paper. 

Setting the machine in motion at the pre- 
viously regulated speed of one revolution per 
second and let it run a while until it gets its 
gait—snap for 1/2, and then the next exposures 
for 1/5, 1/10, 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 in suc- 
cession, each having a separate plate or section 
of film. 

It is very necessary to know “which is which”: 
the order is essential. If the roll is not cut up, 
there will be no difficulty. If, however, you 
think you can beat the idea into the man’s head 
who develops your films at the corner-drugstore 
to mark the films with a pin thus: 0, 1/2, 1/5, 
1/10, 1/25 and 1/50 before printing, you may 
take the chance. A better way would be to 
draw up your instructions in duplicate with 
carbon copy and make him sign both copies 
and attach one to the roll. If you use plates 
or film-packs, you are probably enough of a 
photographer to arrange all these details your- 
self when doing your own developing. 

Now then, suppose that you have your prints 
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back all nice and clear; what then? No. 1 has 


no blur. No. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 have blurs of 


varying length, and the time of exposure is 
indicated in each case, say by a pin-scratch on 
the emulsion which shows black in a corner of 
the print. Find the center of each print by 
means of lines drawn from opposite corners. 
Where they cross is the center. Mark it with a 
deep dot. From this center draw two lines with 
a ruler, one to the le't edge of the paper in No. 1 
where it is next to the circumference and one to 
the right edge. Note the number of degrees 
covered using your protractcr for the purpose. 
This amount you must subtract from every other 
reading to get the net number of degrees traveled. 
Measure the second blur in degrees by means 
of your protractor by lines as just stated, as 
well as all the others. Then compare what you 
got with what you ought to have got. For 1/2 
you ought to have half a circle or 180 degrees. 
What did you get: 120? If so your shutter read- 
ing of 1/2 should read 1/3. Did your 1/5 give 
you 72 degrees, or did it give 90 degrees? In 
that case 1/5 should read 1/4. How did your 1/50 
come out: about 30 degrees? In that case read 
1/12. And our old friend, the mythical 1/100? 
Slow, I will warrant! About 1/40? 

Very few shutters are accurate. Most of them 





HONORABLE MENTION—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


O. KURANISHI 


are fairly close along about 1/25. The halves, 
fifths and tenths are generally faster, cut the 
hundredths, and fiftieths are slower than the 
speeds indicated. What harm does it do? It 
simply makes a burlesque of the whole system 
of exposure, and exposure is the key to the 
whole matter. Very often old or cheap shutters 
run something like this: 
Theoretical 1/2, 1/5, 1/10, 1/25, 1/50, 1/100. 
Actual 1/5, 1/15, 1/20, 1/25, 1/35, 1/40. 


Here is a friend of yours we will suppose, walk- 
ing along at right angles to you at about three 
miles an hour, 25 feet away. The proper shut- 
ter speed is theoretically 1/100. You set your 
shutter at that speed and the thing is a blur. 
Why? Your marked speed is 1/100; your actual 
is only 1/40. Take another case. Here is a 
light foreground on a dull day in April at about 
noon. You have an F/8 lens. The proper ex- 
posure is 1/5. You try it with your untested 
shutter—which is really 1/15—and you have a 
case of hopeless under-exposure. Time, money 
and temper wasted! 

What good does it do to have a tested shutter? 
Simply this: If your highest actual speed is 
1/40, you won’t try pictures that call for 1/100. 
If you know that when your shutter says 1/5, 
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you are going to get only 1/15, and that 1/2 
means 1/5—and you want 1/5—then you set 
it for 1/2—and get a correct exposure. 

As said before, development is more or less 
mechanical nine times out of ten. Given a 
certain developer with a certain time and tem- 
perature, you get a pretty fair average result. 
But exposure is a very accurate matter—no slap- 
dash methods go. You must have it right—or 
you are all wrong. 

What you really want to know—what you 
must know—is what your actual speeds are, 
independently of the markings on the shutter. 
If you need 1/10 of a second exposure and 
your shutter has that actual speed—whatever 
the markings may be—give it, and get right 
exposure. If your highest actual speed is 
only 1/50 bear that in mind regardless of mark- 
ings. You cannot get any faster speed out of 
that shutter. If your theoretical 1/2 is an 
actual 1/4, then you can get a half by snapping 
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your 1/4 twice—provided your camera is steady. 

In fact a mendacious shutter—and by that 
I mean a camera whose marked speeds do not 
correspond with its actual speeds—is not so 
bad, provided you know what its speeds act- 
ually are. This may require some study; but it 
is worth while. Most shutters are more or 
less mendacious. They are likely to give you 
either too much or too little exposure. Twice 
or three times too much is not always fatal, 
except in moving objects. But too little is 
generally beyond redemption. There is no 
need of throwing away a shutter because it is 
inaccurately marked. Perhaps the new one 
may be quite as inaccurate. Keep the one you 
have; but first find out just what speeds it is 
capable of and govern yourself accordingly. 
As Hamlet remarked, it is better to bear those 
ills that we have than to fly to others that we 
know not of. The aphorism applies to photo- 
graphy as well as to other walks of life. 











BEFORE THE STORM 


LEONARD PURIN 
HONORABLE MENTION—MISCELLANEOUS 
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That Open Book 
N° object, used as an individual feature or 


as an accessory, in pictorial composition, 
offers more interesting possibilities than an 
open book. The open book, in the act of being 
read, plays a prominent part in the art of paint- 
ing. It is prominently associated with Clio, the 
muse of history; The Cumezan Sibyl (Michel- 
angelo); the Penitent Magdalen (Battoni and 
Correggio); the Hermit (Koninck), and other 
instances where the reader is depicted deeply 
engrossed in the contents of a volume, generally 
of large dimensions. In _ photopictorial work, 
too, the book—or it may be a copy of a magazine 
or an album—is frequently employed as an 
eminently .artistic feature. Unlike the painter, 
however, the photographer appears to be less 
successful in the artistic treatment of the open 
book in the act of being read or when a feature 
in a still-life composition. Often, too, the natural 
distance between the reader and the book has 
been entirely disregarded. Here is shown a 
person comfortably seated and supposed to be 
reading a book held at a distance far beyond the 
usually required one, which is about fourteen 
inches for normal vision; although some persons 
are far-sighted or, on the other hand, near- 
sighted. In such cases of apparently exces- 
sive or inadequate reading-distance, intelligent 
criticism is out of the question. Then there are 
photographs of a mother holding in her lap a 
magazine or book with a child or two standing 
stiffly at each side of her and dutifully looking 
at the supposed picture-page at a distance of 
several feet! Such simulation is not convincing 
and seems not worth while. 

A more satisfactory treatment of this interest- 
ing theme is to represent the reader holding the 
open book at a convenient distance, but turned 
at such an angle that the illuminated pages will 
not form an obtrusive highlight in the composi- 
tion. The ordinary book has a dark binding, and 
unless it is exceedingly glossy in finish, it is not 
likely to reflect bright light detrimentally. 

When mother has dropped off to sleep, while 
reading, and the book is lying oper, in her lap, 
she presents a picture that appeals strongly to 
the observant camerist of the family, who, in his 
eagerness to capture it, pays little attention to 
the strictly pictorial result. The careful worker, 








however, will stop—if the occasion requires it— 
to turn the book face down without disturbing 
the sleeper. It often happens, however, that 
before yielding to the temptation to take a nap, 
the reader closes the book, placing the forefinger 
between the leaves to keep the place. Having 
thus eliminated a feature that threatened to mar 
his composition, our pictorialist is now ready to 
make the exposure. A marked improvement 
in the composition might have been effected— 
if conditions warranted it—by the artist of the 
suggestive still-life, ““To Be Resumed”’, in the 
issues of June, 1926, and February, 1927. 

Had the book been turned face down, showing 
the seemingly dark binding or covers, the present 
highlight—which appears to be superfluous- 
would have been changed into a low-toned 
object. This idea may have occurred to the 
artist, who probably dismissed it, reasoning that 
the book-covers might not harmonise with the 
upholstered seat of the chair, and thus render the 
book too conspicuous. Yet, it must be remem- 
bered that a dark-colored object—in this instance 
a book-binding—when strongly illuminated, at 
once assumes a high key, and may become a 
welcome accessory in a well-ordered composition. 

As the presence of suggestion and imagination 
in a pictorial composition makes a_ stronger 
appeal, to the critical beholder, than one devoid 
of these qualities, the judicious worker will 
compose his pictures accordingly. He might 
prefer a situation where the reader’s back is 
wholly or partly turned towards the camera. 
The usual profile smacks of the commonplace, 
although it serves the purpose of a genre-portrait 
and, at the same time, permits a satisfactory 
treatment of the open book. A rear view of the 
sitter enables the worker to illuminate the book 
in several ways that shall produce an artistic 
effect. When the face of the reader is averted, 
the beholder will be unable to satisfy his curiosity. 
What is the effect reflected in the reader’s face? 
Here is food for thought. Another promising 
theme would be mother seated with her back to 
the camera and reading aloud to a group of 
children posed facing the lens. While the open 
book will be in evidence and judiciously lighted, 
with proper regard for the harmony of the com- 
position, the interest will center in the faces of the 
juvenile listeners. Other motives of this nature 
will suggest themselves to the resourceful worker. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. _ 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-ErA Magazine for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and .send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Pooto-Era Picture Exureit which is 
sent to schools, libraries; museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor m. duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoto-Era Maaazine awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Paoto-Era MaGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for one year thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed February 28, 1927 


First Prize: Bruce Metcalfe. 
Second Prize: Gertrude Munn. 
Third Prize: Victor J. Jiricek. 

Honorable Mention: Emily Henry Bush; Chas. Clay- 
ton, Jr.; Zultan Herezegh; U. Stephen Johnson; 
Dr. K. Koike; Sophie L. Lauffer; D. 0. Macko; Edward 
McMurtry; Clifford Norton; Leonard Purin; Chas. T. 
Ramsden; Bill Rice; J. Herbert Saunders; Edna 
Seaton; J. O. Sprague; Horace Tyzack; J. C. Van De 
Wet; H. Larard Wallis; G. P. Wright; Wm. O. Yates. 


Subjects for Competition—1927 


“My Home.” Closed January 31. 
‘“*Miscellaneous.” Closed February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closed March 31. 
“Table-Top Photography.” Closes April 30. 
“Artificial Light Photographs.”’ Closes May 31. 
““Miscellaneous.”” Closes June 30. 

“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 
“Landscapes with Figures.” Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”” Closes September 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. 

“Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.”’ Closes November 30. 
“‘Vacation-Pictures.” Closes Dec. 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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MORNING-LIGHT BRUCE METCALFE 
FIRST PRIZE—MISCELLANEOUS 

















A WORLD OF WHITE 


£8 on. 


GERTRUDE MUNN 


SECOND PRIZE—MISCELLANEOUS 


Advanced Competition 


Every critical observer will admit that Bruce 
Metcalfe’s ‘“‘Morning-Light” is a masterpiece of 
pictorial composition. It proclaims the maker’s 
faculty of careful observation and his artistic and 
original treatment of a common theme—.e., when strong 
sunlight casts shadows of the columns of a classic 
portico on the floor within. Ordinarily, in a subject 
of this character the columns including the capitals 
are shown, so that it is easy to determine the order of 
the architecture, whether Doric, Ionic, Corinthian or 
Composite. Here, however—unless one is familiar 
with the subject depicted, or, better still, recognises 
the style of architecture by the base of the shafts— 
the artist leaves much to the imagination: although 
this may not be his intent. The base or plinth of our 
columns, combined with the fillet and torus above it, 
indicates the Roman-Doric order. The pictorial 
design is vigorous in conception and execution, and 
compels attention and—admiration. Of conspicuous 
merit is the steady decrease in force and illumination 
of the receding columns—a circumstance that is fully 
appreciated by the student in chiaroscuro. This 
part of his task Mr. Metcalfe has performed with 
eminent success. It is also gratifying to note that the 
highlights—the illuminated parts of the floor of the 
portico—are not pure white, as is often the case in 
similar pictures. Here, the artist has preserved the 
visual character and values of his subject throughout. 
This he was able to accomplish by the use of a pan- 
chromatic film; so that from a technical viewpoint, 














also, the picture is completely satisfying. Last, but 
not least, is the superb spacing—the management of 
the pictorial material, resulting, as it does, in the 
diagonal form of composition, with the picture-area 
divided into two slightly unequal parts. This feature 
is a masterstroke. 

Data: Made in June, at 9 A.m.; lens at F/8; 1/15 
second; Eastman Panchromatic Film. 

““A World of White’’ breathes the spirit of winter. 
Viewed on a warm spring-day, the picture is apt to 
make one shiver. The principal object, here, is the 
low-toned, snow-girt brook occupying a well-considered 
place in the immediate foreground. The proper balance 
is supplied by the group of small trees in their appro- 
priate winter-dress, at the left. Elongated, narrow 
shadows enter the field from the left and, crossing the 
brook, continue in an upward course. This diversion 
imparts increasing interest to an attractive scene. 
The background composed of thin bushes is not insist- 
ent, as is sometimes the case with similar views. While 
the picture does not lack for variety of pictorial interest, 
it is not excessive in subject-matter. The artist deserves 
credit for having maintained a happy medium. 

Data: Made at Chicago, IIl.; 7.45 a.m.; 9x 12 em. 
Ica Ideal B Camera; 54%4-inch Tessar lens; stop, F/11; 
Ica color-screen; 1 second; Agfa Film-Pack; Glycin; 
enlarged on Novabrom K-1 (Gevaert); member of 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club. 

Mr. Jiricek’s ““Taxi’’ pleases by reason of the interest 
of a common incident rarely photographed. The pic- 
ture owes much of its artistic success to the vigorous 
foreground—a strong, friendly shadow. The inex- 
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THIRD PRIZE—MISCELLANEOUS 


perienced picture-maker should consider what would 
be the unfortunate result were this part of the side- 
walk strongly illuminated like the rest. The picture 
would at once become top-heavy owing to the intensely 
black awning overhead. But the worker was equal to 
his task, though he achieved a somewhat too obviously 
balanced result. The taxi, with its expectant driver, 
and the approaching “fare” constitute a well-ordered 
group. The “jay-walker’, in the distance, adds to 
the general interest, and the observer is prepared to 
applaud Mr. Jiricek for a pleasing effort. 

Data: Made in Chicago; January, 10 A.m.; strong 
sunlight; 314 x 414 Graflex camera; 7)4-inch Tessar; at 
F/4.5; 1/25 second; Agfa Film-Pack; pyro; print, 
Velours Black. 

Witrrep A. FRrencH. 


Handy Devices 


Now and then, one wishes to make an exposure late 
in the day, toward the sun; but doubts whether this may 
result successfully because of possible reflections on the 
plate from the iens-surfaces. An interesting test may 
be made by putting a color-screen on the lens and 
viewing the scene through it. A dark filter is best; but 
one of the density of the Wratten K-2 will serve. 
This will show clearly how close one may aim toward the 
sun, and by swinging the lens backward and forward, 
the safe angle may be determined. 

Carrying color-filters is a small problem when one is 
ona hike. A very handy receptacle is one of the little 
boxes in which the ladies carry their compacts—or is 
the complete kit the compact? This box is made of 
heavy brass, with strong hinge and snap. One of the 


larger ones will accommodate two filters, placed back to 
back, or one supplementary lens. Next time your wife 
discards one of these little boxes, grab it. 


Perry D. Frazer. 


Color-photography has been successfully used 
for the first time in the field investigation of soil types 
by the Bureau of Soils, Department of Agriculture. 
Photographs of the profiles of many of the more impor- 
tant soils of southeastern United States have been 
made and the various colors, mottlings and streaks 
show distinctly, permitting identification and study 
of each type of soil. 

An invention which makes it possible to throw 
pictures against the night sky was announced from 
Jena, Germany, developed by a German optical firm 
which has carried out a series of successful nocturnal 
tests in Jena, says a report from a commercial attache. 
Pictures are flung against the dark background of the 
sky by a powerful searchlight. Both pictures and 
images are said to have been presented with extra- 
ordinary clearness by the new method. The details 
are a closely guarded secret. 

The season’s aérial photographic mapping program 
which has been carried on in Alaska by the Navy 
Department, in co-operation with the Interior Depart- 
ment, is nearing successful completion. The Navy 
fliers have photographed large areas in southeastern 
Alaska, including many of the important islands of 
the Alexander archipelago. Valuable results are 
reported to have been obtained for the government 
bureaus which require maps of Alaska. F. E. K. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 








JAPANESE DOGWOOD 
EXAMPLE OF 


Advanced Competition—Miscellaneous 
Closes June 30, 1927 


AGAIN the subject for our Advanced Competition is 
“Miscellaneous”. Some of our readers seem to regret 
this subject because it gives them nothing definite 
to work for, in the sense of having one objective. 
Others appear to take the attitude that anything will 
do for a miscellaneous competition. They look over 
their prints, send whatever comes first to hand and 
seem to make no further effort in the matter. If this 
be true, it is evident that a specific subject each month 
is best for contestants and judges alike. On the other 
hand, we have enthusiastic contributors who feel that 
a specified subject each month hampers rather than 
helps their desire for freedom of expression. These 














EDWARD D. MUDGE 


INTERPRETATION 


good friends like to make pictures during the month 
and then send in the best picture they have made, 
regardless of what the subject may be. As in most 
situations, there are two sides to the question. We 
are eager to serve to the best of our ability and will 
appreciate an expression of opinion on the matter. 
The original aim of these Miscellaneous Competi- 
tions was to encourage a freedom of expression, no 
matter whether the contestant chose portraits, land- 
scapes or marines. This subject left each one at 
liberty to submit prints in whatever branch of photo- 
graphy he or she liked best. We hope for a better 
understanding of the subject and for a more careful 
selection of prints before sending them to this com- 
petition. Let us make this competition worth while. 
A. H. Brearps.ey. 
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BEGINNERS’ 





Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


COMPETITION 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MacazinE for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazingz, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. . 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaca- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoro-Era Macazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 





Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed February 28, 1927 


First Prize: Robert R. Miller. 
Second Prize: M. A. Obremski. 
Honorable Mention: Douglas Barlow; Malcolm Car- 
penter; Luang Pracham Chanta; Vincent Dolfi; O. 
Kuranishi; Ralph Scales; Harold H. Seaton; Elton A. 
Smith; B. Trachtman. 


The Beginner and Exposure-Meters 


Most beginners have heard of exposure-meters; 
and probably someone has suggested that one of these 
instruments used intelligently would save many wasted 
plates and films. Let me say that I agree heartily 
with this statement. When even the expert will rely 
on an exposure-meter, why should not a beginner? 
Unfortunately, the average beginner is afraid of a 
meter. For some reason, he assumes that he will be 
compelled to do a mathematical problem every time 
that he wishes to make a picture. Moreover, he has 
seen or heard of a number of meters all of which re- 
quire considerable manipulation before the exposure- 
reading is obtained. That is, it seems to him that 
there is much to do before he can press the shutter- 
release. In short, to the average beginner the use of 
an exposure-meter appears to be an added burden 
in his efforts to manipulate his camera correctly. 

It must be admitted that some meters are easier 
to use than others. Then, too, in some types the 
human equation is a factor which has a direct effect 
upon the final exposure-reading. There is apt to be a 
considerable difference of opinion with regard to what 
constitutes a heavy shadow, a near view or a dull 
light. Some meters depend upon a table, others upon 
a piece of sensitised paper and still others upon tinted 
glass and the elimination of detail in the shadows. 
The fact remains that all types of meters are used 
successfully by those who master them and adapt 
them to their own problems. Recently, one meter 
has made its appearance which eliminates the human 
factor and gives a correct reading with due allowances 
for the individual’s eyesight. In short, this meter 
takes care of near- or far-sightedness and astigmatism. 
Heretofore, five persons with the same meter used 
for the same subject would get five widely different 
exposures, due to the difference in eyesight. With the 
new meter there is virtually no difference in the read- 
ings which are obtained by different individuals. 

Every meter on the market today has its strong 
adherents, and justly so. If a certain meter makes 
possible consistently good pictures for a certain person, 
it would be foolish for that individual to make a change. 
There is not a meter but that will help the beginner 
to make better pictures and save wasting plates or 
films. As in the purchase of lenses, it is wise to buy 
the best that one can afford; but be sure to buy some 
meter, and to do it before the summer-season is at 
hand. Whatever meter is purchased, let the beginner 
master it and learn to adapt it to his own requirements 
and methods of working. A good meter is just as 
important for the beginner as a good road-map is to 
the motorist. A. H. Bearps.ey. 
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COLONIAL TRYST 


Beginners’ Competition 


Tue usual objection to imitations or reproductions 
of historical costumes, as associated with historical 
pageants, fancy-dress parties and costume-balls, is 
that they are not accurate or complete, or do not fit 
the wearers. We have only too frequently seen a 
classical costume worn by a beautiful young woman, 
but the footwear consisted of modern, high-heeled shoes 
or slippers—pretty, but incongruous; or a costume of 
the eighteenth century in conjunction with a head-dress 
of the Tudor period—but this false combination passed 
unobserved by the unitiated spectators. All credit, 
therefore, to the discriminating wearer of a complete 
old-fashioned dress. The costumes worn by the models 
in “Colonial Tryst’’ seem to accord with the period 
indicated. If there are any other idiosyncrasies or inac- 
curacies, in this respect, they would appear unworthy of 
notice. The attitude and expression of the pair call 
for praise, although the grouping is a bit symmetrical 
and the figures occupy the center of the picture-area. 
Undesirable contrast is furnished by the monotonously 
white “‘sun-dial”—or is it a bird-bath?—which sepa- 
rates the lovers; and the sunlit spaces which extend 
from the foreground to the rear of the picture are also 
disturbing. Despite these faults, however, the scene 
gives pleasure to the beholder, and the maker deserves 
credit for originating a theme that inspires emulation. 
Pictorial subjects of this class are altogether too few in 
camera-work. 

Data: Made at Dallas, Tex.; bright sunlight; 3A 
(31% x 54%) Kodak; 634-inch Kodak anastigmat; stop 
F/11; 1/25 second; Eastman Super Speed Portrait 
Film; pyro-elon developer; enlarged on Old Master 


bromide paper. 
“The Best Man” is a joy. Whatever the subject 





ROBERT R. MILLER 


FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


that has provoked the infectious grin of the “Best 
Man”, it must have produced merriment in others 
present. After all, it is the photographér who is 
directly responsible for having captured this outburst 
of mirth. Perhaps he might be induced to relate the 
joke or story for the benefit of PHoro-Era readers. 
The jolly expression of the model or sitter has been 
well rendered; the facial modeling is admirable, and, 
with the exception of the glaring highlight over the left 
temple, the technical work is excellent. Of course, 
the boutonniére is too conspicuous to make for good 
composition; and to have toned it down in the print 
would have spoiled the sentiment of the occasion, as 
the best man generally wears a white flower, and not 
one of a dark shade. 

Data: Made in studio of the Syracuse Camera Club, 
not at a wedding; artificial light; old 5x 7 camera; an 
F/8 lens at full opening; 3 seconds; Eastman Super 
Speed cut-film; pyro; print on Haloid Parchment. 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


Some Hints to Amateurs 


WE all know that it is not advisable to take along a 
camera that has not been used before. A camera 
should be broken in so that we can know what can be 
done with it and whether there are any defects. I have 
had occasional trouble with brand-new cameras. 
Sometimes the finder has to be readjusted or the 
shutter may be faster than the markings. Old cameras 
should be tested for leaks. Folding Brownies and 
Premos with front locks permit light to enter and we 
have light-struck bands on the picture. A rubber- 
band wide enough to cover the lock will prevent light 
from entering that spot. 
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THE BEST MAN M. A. OBREMSKI 
SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


If you have any supplementary lenses, take them That is, if you are waiting to develop the films when you 
along. A self-timer and one of the portable tripods will get home. 
come in very handy. For safety’s sake, films should be kept in a dry, cool 
It is surprising to find that not all people who have place. Avoid carrying the films in the pocket too long, 
cameras know how to use them. On several hikes I where moisture and heat from the body causes a fog on 
wanted some pictures of myself and asked one of the _ the negative. 
boys to make them. By the time I was located in the A word about flashlights, outdoors. Be sure you 
finder I was very tired and you can imagine how one _ use sufficient powder. A little more is better than less. 
looks after facing the sunlight for what seems ages. An incident about flashlight-work may not be amiss. 
The way I did get the pictures was to tell the would-be I made a flashlight of a group of about two hundred 
photographer to look at me and take instructions on boys at camp around a camp-fire, using a seven-inch 
holding the camera, and to press the lever without focus lenson a 5 x 7 View-Camera. When developed, 
looking in the finder. Those pictures came out very the negative was undetermined because insufficient 
well; probably because I’m proficient in centering a powder was used. A few days later I had occasion to 
camera held by another person, by giving orders to make a few flashlights of an initiation the boys were 
either lower, raise, tilt up or down, or sideways as the — staging outdoors. This time I used the same amount 
case may be. of powder; the lens used was a 344 x 4144 Anastigmat 
Always carry the camera with you and there won’t be _F/6.3, stopped down to F/2.5. The exposure was much 
any regrets of missing some wonderful pictures. better. The films were developed when I got home and 
A camera should not be loaned to anyone—not even comparisons were made then. I would suggest using a 
to your best friend. That should be a very emphatic — short-focus lens for an outdoor-flashlight wherever 
rule for the serious worker. possible as there is less chance of under-exposure. 
A very important accessory, especially for time- But don’t you think it’s best to consult an exposure- 
exposures, is an exposure-meter. Test-exposures should meter and be sure that exposures are more nearly 
be made by sending at least one film to a photo-finisher. correct? Maurice Smita. 
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EXPOSURE-MAKERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Exposure-Makers’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 










Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honwrable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive Pooro-Era MaGazine for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Pooto-—Era MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker. 

Entries are not eligible to Trophy Cup Contest. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to amateur photo- 
graphers who for lack of time or equipment cannot 
do their own photo-finishing. Each contestant must 
compose his own picture and ‘make the exposure 
without aid from friend or professiofial. 

2. The name of the photo-finisher must appear on 
each print submitted. It will be printed under each 
prize-winning or Honorable Mention picture published. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s and 
photo-finisher’s name and address, the title of the 
picture, and the name and month of competition, and 
should be accompanied by a letter, sent separately, 
giving full particulars of date, light, plate or film, 
make, type and focus of lens, stop used and exposure. 
Enclose return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks 
sent at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
tun at right angles to each other. 












Awards—Exposure-Makers’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed February 28, 1927 


First Prize: A. C. Shelton. 
Second Prize: Will Wentworth. 
Honorable Mention: A. D. Anderson; J. Daniels; 
Gordon E. Harrington; James G. Johnson; Paul W. 
Kearney. 


Exposure-Makers’ Competition 


It is generally supposed that a competent and con- 
scientious photo-finisher will do full justice to the 
exposed film or plates entrusted to his care. This is 
undoubtedly true of the two prize-winning prints here 
reproduced. The camera-user is entitled to the larger 
amount of credit, however, for he is the originator of 
the picture; but only when photo-finished by a skilled 
and careful workman will the result be satisfactory. 
Hence, both maker and photo-finisher are to be com- 
mended or rebuked according to the quality of the 
final result. 

“Windy Top” is a well-balanced picture. It would 
be more so, however, were the forest in the middle 
distance not so black. Under-exposure is evident 
throughout, and in such circumstances no photo- 
finisher living can bring out detail when there is none 
in the latent image. The technique is only fair; but the 
distant mountains and the cloud-filled sky came out 
well. As a whole, the picture is very interesting, and 
gave promise of being a delightful composition. In the 
circumstances, Mr. Shelton should have used a larger 
diaphragm (stop)—F/11, for instance. He may study, 
if so inclined, the illustrations in PHoto-Era, and read 
the accompanying data, with profit. 

Data: July in Northern Montana; windy day; sub- 
dued light; T. R. lens, F/6.3; stop F/16 to 32; 1/25 
second; Eastman cut-film. 

The criticism of “Windy Top” applies with almost 
equal force to Mr. Wentworth’s engaging ‘“‘Winter- 
Brook”. Strange; but a similar winter-scene appears 
on the very next page (284). It displays less contrast 
and greater harmony, owing to a satisfactory length of 
exposure by the camerist. But “A World of White’, 
page 276, is still better, because of the use of a larger 
stop and a comparatively long exposure. Mr. Went- 
worth should examine this exquisite result and read the 
attendant data. The composition, with the widening 
brook in the foreground, calls for sincere praise. 

Data: February 14, 1927; bright sunlight; 1A Kodak; 
5-inch Kodak anastigmat, F/7.7; at F/22; 1/25 second; 
Eastman roll-film. 

Witrrep A. FRENcH. 


a 


Discriminating 


Dauper—“I had a narrow escape when I was 
painting that picture of the Sphinx. An Arab came 
up behind me and tried to stab me in the back.” 

Mr. BLunt—‘“‘Heavens! The art critics out there 
are pretty fierce, aren’t they?”—Exchange. 
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WINDY TOP A. C. SHELTON 


FIRST PRIZE—EXPOSURE-MAKERS COMPETITION 


Photo-finished by Fowler & Slater Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





WINTER-BROOK WILL WENTWORTH 
SECOND PRIZE—EXPOSURE-MAKERS COMPETITION 


Photo-finished by Eastman Kodak Stores, Omaha, Nebraska 














A WINTER-BROOK 


MICHAEL J. PECORA 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Pooto-ErA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Seven Criteria for Critics 


(1) Background and Sky. (2) Foreground and Figures. 
(3) Main Interest vs. Distraction. (4) Gradations and 
Tone Values. (5) Lines and Masses. (6) At mosphere 
and Interpretation, and (7) Photographic Technique. 


Mr. Pecora’s effort, “A Winter-Brook”, is that 
type of picture which depends for its success almost 
entirely upon technical excellence. With no particular 
emotional appeal, uniqueness of design or compelling 
human interest which might serve as redeeming fea- 
tures, its beauty must be clearly defined. Although 
it has some admirable qualities, such as suitable 
subject-material, a correct viewpoint, good perspective 
and water properly rendered, it fails to satisfy. And 
why? For the benefit of those who believe in limiting 
consideration to conditions as they existed and equip- 
ment at hand, it must be insisted that the contrasts 
presented are not such as exist in Nature. No expanse 
of snow is uniformly white, no tree-trunk is of inky 
blackness. The dullness of lighting, as indicated by 
the general monotony of tone and absence of tree- 


shadows, would not, alone, account for the false tonal 
values and lack of scale-gradations. Not being truthful 
or natural, it fails in reality and vitality. Under- 
exposure is indicated. 

To obtain a truly pictorial effect in this subject, all 
the resources of the craft must be available and great 
skill used in the execution from start to finish. This 
being essentially a snow-picture, illumination by 
direct sunlight, preferably early or late in time of day, 
yet brilliant, is necessary in order to render the delicate 
gradations brought out by the play of light, and by 
means of cast shadows, to assist the pattern and tonal 
balance of the scheme. Orthochromatic plates or 
films, a light color-filter and a lens-hood are indispen- 
sable adjuncts, conjoined with the utmost precision 
of exposure-time as determined by calculative or other 
methods. Slow development, and _ retouching or 
tinting, if necessary, should then produce a suitable 
negative. The central group of trees and the one on 
the right should be less conspicuous than those on 
the left. J. W. Aparr. 


“A Winrer-Broox” by Michael J. Pecora is a very 
pleasing transcript from Nature. The scene is a very 
attractive one and exemplifies very nicely the spirit 
of winter. The suggestion of a wintry day is well 
shown; that is, the atmospheric effect is good. The 
work as a whole shows intelligent and successful hand- 
ling. Snow-pictures are difficult photographic sub- 
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THE WINDING CREEK 








A. E. JANCOIRUS 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


jects to handle and we must not be too critical in 
judging them, because halftone-reproductions do not 
always do justice to the original print. The com- 
position is well treated and the foreground interesting. 


The main fault lies in the rendition of the snow. There 
is too much uniformity in tone. White paper does 
not properly indicate snow-texture and values. The 


making of a successful snow-picture demands con- 
siderable technical skill. The exposure must be 
approximately correct; care must be taken not to 
carry development too far; the printing-medium must 
be a suitable one. However, we think Mr. Pecora 
has done very well with his subject and has produced 
a picture that is decidedly worth while. 
Artuur H. Farrow. 


“As a result of having prints of his own similar 
to ‘A Winter-Brook’ the writer feels that he knows 
what the main trouble is with this picture. As is 
well known, correct lighting is of prime importance 
in any pictorial effort; but in pictorial work having 
snow as the main theme, the lighting absolutely spells 
success or failure of the effort. 

“Unfortunately the lighting of this print is flat and 
uninteresting and fails utterly to bring out the texture 
of the snow. Therefore, the print is a failure. 

“So much for destructive criticism which in itself is 
worse than none. Mr. Pecora has picked a really 
beautiful scene and has chosen the proper viewpoint. 
The open stream with snow clad rocks in midstream 
is interesting, and all tonal values in the picture are 
true with the exception of the snow. 

‘‘Removing about one-half inch from the right-hand 
side of the print almost up to the large tree should 
improve the composition. The writer feels that with 


proper lighting this picture would be very worth while”. 
SAMUEL B. Priest. 





Winona School of Photography 


Tue Trustees of the Winona School of Photography 
have just announced that Miss Virginia Whitaker has 
been employed to teach a special business-course for 
receptionists. There has been a considerable demand 
for this course of instruction ever since the school first 
opened. 

It is not generally known by Miss Whitaker’s friends 
in the photographic profession that not so many years 
ago she taught in the public schools. Her past experi- 
ence will help materially to make this course of practical 
value to the students. 

The Trustees also announce that a special instructor 
will be obtained on retouching and the use of trans- 
parent oils in coloring. It is also expected that there 
will be special lectures by an expert on advertising, 
covering such departments as direct mail, newspaper, 
billboards, envelope enclosures, as well as general 
newspaper publicity. 

The most complete folder that the school has ever 
issued is ready to mail to those who will address the 
secretary of The Photographers’ Association of America, 
2259 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Towles has secured the consent of the Trustees to 
establish a post-graduate course for former students, 
providing a sufficient number can be interested to take 
advantage of it. Under the plan that has been sug- 
gested, a special camera-room, darkroom and printing 
room will be added to the establishment for the sole use 
of these advanced students. Under this plan they will 
be able to take up advanced problems in photography 
completely separated from the work of the regular 
students. Their work will be given the individual 
attention of Mr. Towles and the corps of instructors. 

If this course is established, it will be necessary that 
all former students who are interested in this advanced 
work communicate immediately with the secretary. 

L. C. Vinson, General Secretary. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








Reapers of the Editorial page will remember the 
scathing criticism directed against the ultra-modern 
oil-portrait by a certain Boston painter of President 
Coolidge, in the October issue, 1926, of this magazine. 
That full-length portrait because partly the gift of a 
well-meaning state-official, was placed in the Senate 
Chamber of the State House, Boston, where it still 
remains, to be seen and—criticised, by all who enter 
there. It has been pronounced by those who know 
President Coolidge personally as nothing less than a 
libel—in face, figure, and expression, weak and inaccu- 
rate. Photography, however, came to the rescue—as 
it often does—and produced a faithful and admirable 
likeness which we behold in the effort of Nicholas 
Muray, New York’s able and distinguished portrait- 
photographer, which constitutes the frontispiece of this 
issue. Here is personified the nation’s chief executive 
as he really is, a man of force, of character, breadth of 
vision and strength of will—qualities essential to an 
official of grave responsibilities in dealing with domestic 
and international problems of vast import. Mr. Muray 
has acquitted himself well in an effort to give to the 
American people a correct and pleasing likeness of the 
nation’s chief leader, a man whom they have learned to 
esteem, admire and love. In portraying the President, 
Mr. Muray has exercised his skill as an artist of the first 
rank. The pose is appropriately truthful and dignified, 
and the expression serious and thoughtful. The tech- 
nique is careful and in advance of the conventional, 
suggesting a degree of breath without impairing the 
clearness of line and expression, but giving emphasis to 
the head and face. The placement of the figure in the 
picture-area is just right—with the required increase of 
space at the right. The figure is fittingly balanced by 
a mass of documents, judiciously subordinated, in the 
lower-right corner. 

Data: Made in Washington in 1926; 3 P.M.; artificial 
light; 18-inch Graf Variable lens; at first stop F/5.6; 
1 second; Eastman Kodak Portrait Film; Metol-pyro 
Print Iris D. W. 

Emily H. Bush is to be commended for achieving so 
pleasing a genre as ““Mary Frances’, page 244. The 
beholder disposed to be critical might wish that there 
had been space around the charming, little figure; but 
probably the artist was restricted as regards working- 
distance, the picture having been made in the home. 
The same person might also wish that the flesh-values 
had been rendered with greater fidelity than they are; 
but insufficient control of the strong sunlight at the 
worker’s disposal was probably the reason. 

Data: May 12, 1925; strong sunlight; made on 
sun-porch about noon-time; Wollensak Versar; stop, 
*/8; 1/25 second; Eastman Super Speed Film; pyro; 
enlarged on Haloid Portraya. 

In “Under the Bridge”, page 245, Dr. Koike displays 
a forceful individuality. The low tonality imparted to 
the subject has resulted in a very striking effect which 
is well-nigh impossible to pass unnoticed, whether the 
beholder knows or not that the exposure was made in 
midsummer and at noon, with fair light. The nature- 
lover cannot help wishing that the values were nearer 
reality than they are, even though the picture-maker 








sacrificed some of the present contrast. Were it not 
for the strongly illuminated graceful line of the arch, 
the picture would indeed be gloomy. 

Data: Made near Seattle, Wash.; July, noon; fair 
light; No. 1 Kodak; Kodak anastigmat, F/6.3; used at 
full opening; 1/50 second; roll-film; pyro; bromide 
enlargement. 

As a record of a rare and startling effect produced by 
strong sunlight, “Reveille” is a success. Page 247. In 
order to preserve the full force of this sunburst, it seemed 
necessary to shorten the length of exposure, and con- 
sequently all else was sacrificed. Nevertheless, the 
camerist showed good judgment by placing the strong- 
est mass of sunlight away from the center of the picture 
area and obtain at least some degree of balance. 

Data: Made in Redwoods National Park, California; 
August, 9 a.m.; bright light in dark woods; 9 x 12 cm. 
Ica camera; 514-inch Carl Zeiss; F/4.5 lens; stop, F/11; 
Agfa No. 16 color-screen; 2 seconds; Agfa Film-Pack; 
A. B. C. pyro, tank; print, Gevaert Orthobrom. 

“December Gloom” is hardly the picture suggested 
by the title. It impresses one as rather cheerful, in 
view of the bright-looking, ice-covered river and snow- 
decked houses beyond. In reality, however, the expo- 
sure was made during a snowstorm—according to the 
artist’s data—and, truth to tell, that effect is actually 
visible in our picture. The massive bridge with its fine 
perspective of tall lanterns is superbly balanced by the 
broad open space of the Charles River which, in itself, 
is separated from the distant background by a judicious 
lateral division of the picture-area. The atmospheric 
perspective—thanks to the prevailing snowstorm and 
the artist’s skill—is worthy of admiration. The tech- 
nique is flawless. If one were to venture to criticise this 
enjoyable picture, it would be to wish that the part of 
the bridge nearest the beholder were not quite so low in 
tone. 

Data: Made from bridge over the Charles River 
between Cambridge and Boston; December 9, 1926; 
11.30 a.m. during snowstorm; 2144 x 344 Icarette; 10.5 
cm. Carl Zeiss Tessar; F/4.5; used at F/5.6; 1/25 
second; Gevaert roll-film, metal-hydro-borax; enlarged 
on Defender Veltex. 

Mr. E. C. Garvin is right when he acts on the sug- 
gestion made several times, and demonstrated with 
gratifying pictorial results, in this magazine by William 
5. Davis, that subjects near one’s country-home, how- 
ever unattractive and humble they may appear at 
first, by and by assume a beauty worthy to be expressed 
by the camera in the hands of a worker endowed with 
artistic feeling. It may be that in this instance the 
photographer has not done full justice to his artistic 
and technical abilities; and were there data I might 
express myself somewhat definitely on this point. It 
is obvious, however, that his subjects are worthy to be 
considered from an artistic viewpoint, also that he 
handled them wth pleasing success. Of the four— 
pages 251-253—my personal choice lies with ““The 
Shed”. The subject permits free treatment on account 
of its simplicity. The lighting is excellent. It has 
enabled the camerist to reveal the beauty of the large 
tree-trunk at the left and to produce an effect at once 
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colorful and enjoyable. If Mr. Garvin had thought to 
lower the tonality of the sunlit barn a trifle, the struc- 
ture would play its part in the perfect ensemble more 
successfully. Mr. Lewis Smith’s “The Night before 
Christmas’, page 257, is filled with sentiment and 
suggestion. The worker’s conception is worthy of all 
praise; one wishes that the execution were equally 
happy. Evidently the illumination, which was of the 
artificial variety, was not managed with adequate skill. 
Highlights prevail everywhere; the values are not what 
they should be, and there is little to be seen of unity, 
harmony, and restfulness. But the camerist should not 
be discouraged; for sooner than one may realise, 
another Christmas-season will be with us, and before 
that time, our ambitious friend will doubtless have 
increased his technical knowledge to enable him to 
reproduce the engaging scene (before us) in a manner 
to merit high praise. 

Data: Made last December; 9 P.M.; artificial light; 
Kodak 3144 x 414; 5-inch Kodak lens; stop, F/8; 4 
seconds; Eastman cut-film; pyro; print, Portrait 
Bromide. 

Puoto-Era readers who have admired the work of 
Dr. Max Thorek—‘‘Sunset after Rain”, November 
issue, 1926, a fine example of his eminently artistic 
ability—will no doubt be interested to behold him at 
his desk in his artistically furnished office. Page 259. 
Aside from the personal interest attached to the 
picture, the room itself represents one of the finest 
interiors that.has ever graced a page in this magazine. 
The technieal excellence of the photograph needs no 
explanation to enlist admiration. The arrangement 
of the furniture, with the amateur-photographer at his 
professional desk, the illumination—all tend to produce 
a highly gratifying pictorial result. Inasmuch as the 
print was sent to Mr. Beardsley, chief editor of PHoto- 
Era MaGazine, as a personal expression of good will 
and a mark of his interest in PHoto-ErRA, and not for 
publication—but published nevertheless, with the 
doctor’s permission—it is hardly fair to subject it to 
criticism. Still, Dr. Thorek, himself, would be the 
first to wish that several prominent highlights might 
be “conspicuous by their absence”. The subject— 
doubtless penning his good wishes to PHoto-Era— 
is a contributor to the leading salons. Professionally, 
he is chief surgeon in the American Hospital in Chicago, 
and the picture was made of his office at the hospital. 

“Peace and Beauty’’, page 260, is distinctly worthy 
the Honorable Mention it received in the Exposure- 
Makers’ Competition. It is well thought out and 
forceful in execution. Having spent nearly two 
months in the Palmetto State, recently, I instantly 
recognised the scene as one belonging to Florida. It 
is truthfully typical in every respect. 

Data: Made in Florida; August; 11 A.m.; bright 
sunlight; 4x 5 Graflex; 9-inch F/4.5 Schneider lens; 
used at full opening; 1/10 second; Agfa Film-Pack; 
pyro. 

A glance at Mr. Wright’s ““A Real American’’, page 
261, suggests insufficient exposure. For this reason, 
the worker was unable to give the correct color-value 
to the complexion of his subject, but rather a result 
in sharp contrasts. An adequate exposure would also 
have lessened the prominence of the decorations on the 
main costume. Had the worker wished, he could have 
made his print on a suitable, soft paper, and produced 
an agreeable tone. 

Data: May; 104.m.; cloudy day; 834-inch Wollensak 
Verito Lens; at full opening—F/4; 1/5 second; Cramer 
Medium Iso plate; tanked in Rodinal; 4x 5 negative 
enlarged on Ansco Contest paper. 

The illustrations that accompany Mr. Marble’s 
excellent paper, “Enlarging for Another Purpose’, 





pages 263 and 264, serve to explain a technical method, 
rather than give clear enjoyment to lovers of beautiful 
pictures. Mr. Marble, himself, is an able critic of 
what is good or bad in photography, as shown by his 
fearless opinion of pictures published in PHoro-Era 
for the benefit of Our Contributing Critics. Data will 
be found in his article. 

“‘Alley-Sunshine”’ is a joy. Page 267. Now, Mr. 
Morse would “jump with both feet’’ on the brilliantly 
lighted foreground, were the picture submitted for 
public criticism in Our Contributing Critics Depart- 
ment. He might also find fault with the little dog. 
even if it were wending its way to Chicago. However, 
and joking aside—and despite its under-exposure with 
resulting blackness of the figures—‘‘Alley-Sunshine”™ 
fascinates me. And so it will our friend Morse. Those 
clothes on the line are a masterpiece, 7.e., collectively. 
They are placed just right in the picture-area. The 
figures are not. The shadows on the sunlit pavement 
“intrigue” me. They are fascinating, and serve 
gloriously to relieve the large and otherwise monotonous 
space. It’s a wonderful, though hasty, snapshot of our 
friend overseas, and I, for one, want to thank him for 
sending this interesting bit of sunshine that blesses the 
rich and poor alike. 

Data: Made at Wetherby, near Leeds, England; 
August afternoon; sunshine; 314 x 244 Graflex; 5!- 
inch Kodak anastigmat; used at F/6; 1/25 second; 
Kodak film; metol; print, Mezzotone. 

In “Rush-Hour’, page 270, all is pulsating with 
energetic action. The factories seem to be teeming 
with life—human and mechanical. It is a superb and 
realistic portrayal of seething activity. The tug-boat 
in the foreground adds to the rush; while smoke and 
steam issue from their exits and fill the air. For this 
achievement the artist was awarded a well-deserved 
Honorable Mention in the Beginners’ Competition. 

Data: Made at Seattle; October, 11 a.m.; dull light; 
344x414 Ernemann Camera; Carl Zeiss F/4.5 lens; 
used at stop F/9; 1/25 second; roll-film; M. Q.; print, 
Velours Veltex. 

For many years past, J. H. Field, a successful pro- 
fessional photographer of Fayetteville, Kan., and a 
firm friend of Puoto-Era, has found pleasurable diver- 
sion in taking a portable photographic outfit out into 
the woods or fields to commune with nature by photo- 
graphing, in his own individual way, some adorable 
bit that appealed to him. This time, however, Mr. 
Field has digressed, probably because he concluded 
that there was nothing specially attractive in the bleak 
country-spaces of his neighborhood during the winter- 
months. The subject he contributed, page 271, repre- 
sents probably himself, 7.e., his shadow conjoined with 
that of his beloved outdoor equipment—alter ego, a 
second self. 

“Before the Storm”, page 272, is not convincing 
according to the title. This is the first criticism. 
The other is that the background impresses the critical 
onlooker as just a little too low in key. This is a 
matter of opinion. But there is no difference of 
opinion as regards the striking beauty of the subject, 
its delicate sentiment, its delightful ensemble, highly 
pleasing composition, and exquisite technique. In 
truth, the picture is one of the finest examples of soft- 
focus work that has been seen in these pages. It 
proves convincingly that, in the hands of an intelligent 
and skilful worker, an excellent diffusing-lens may 
produce charming and truly artistic results. 

Data: Made in Palos Park, IIl., July, 10 a.m.; good 
light; 4x 5 Korona view-camera; 9-inch Struss lens; 
at stop F/5.5; K-2 color-screen; 1/5 second; Hammer 
D. C. Ortho. plate; pyro; tray-developed; print, Ansco 
Contest Paper (white). 
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The Power of the Camera 


WueEn Cardinal Richelieu, in instructing his youthful 
messenger about to set out on an important mission, 
uttered the memorable epigram, “The pen is mightier 
than the sword”, he spoke words which history has 
proved to be true. Yet the famous statesman never 
dreamed that his wise counsel would some day have a 
rival of equal power and an even wider application, viz., 
“The camera is mightier than the pen”. How true 
this is, everybody knows. Realising the importance of 
photographs in connection with propaganda for its vast 
fruit-producing industry in Central Florida, a certain 
corporation engaged a photographer to make pictures 
of its flourishing groves of orange, grapefruit and 
tangerine. Remembering also the maxim, ““What is 
worth doing at all, is worth doing well’, and the more 
impressive the photographs, the greater the results, 
the company selected the most capable expert obtain- 
able, in the person of one Dahlgren. That craftsman 
certainly proved his worth, for his work was marked by 
the highest technical and artistic qualities possible to 
attain. Prints placed in the hands of the company’s 
agents proved more eloquent and effective than words. 

When in Winter Haven, last February, I chanced to 
see several albums filled with 8x10 glossy prints, 
mounted on linen and displaying every phase of the 
citrus industry. The most striking feature of these 
photographs was their startling realism which, by com- 
parison, seemed to exceed that of the original scenes. 
The views had been carefully chosen with regard to 
practical value and pictorial composition, the lighting 
was most favorable, imparting to each particular fruit 
the utmost degree of roundness and beauty, and relief 
against the dark, rich foliage. Long, transparent 
shadows enhanced the paths of the groves, and lumi- 
nous cumulus clouds filled the sky. Each album con- 
cluded with a number of typical Florida landscape- 
views, notably several sunsets of surpassing beauty. 
Filled with admiration for such wealth of artistic and 
technical photographic skill—I dare not think to what 
degree it would affect an ardent champion of straight 
photography—lI asked if it were permitted to publish a 
few examples of Mr. Dahlgren’s photographic skill. 
As the answer was in the affirmative, it is quite likely 
that PHoto-Era readers will have an opportunity to 
corroborate or question my words of praise. 


A Celestial Experiment 


Ir is reported from Schenectady, that the General 
Electric Company has perfected a “‘searchlight-gun” by 
means of which pictures and images can be “shot” on 
clouds and buildings miles away. This brings to mind 
the circumstance that as far back as the early eighties, 
the late Professor Dolbear of Tufts College—promi- 
nently identified with the invention of the telephone— 
experimented successfully with a similar project. As 
soon as he had conceived the idea, he consulted my 
father, Benj. French, importer of photographic lenses 
and specialties, with regard to borrowing a photographic 
objective sufficiently large for his purpose. At that 
time my firm—Benj. French & Co.—had just received 


from abroad the largest photographic objective ever 
constructed by the famous optical firm of Voigtlinder & 
Son, viz., a No. 9 Euryscope having a focal length of 
about forty-five inches and a lens-diameter of seven 
inches. This huge instrument was taken under my 
personal charge to Manchester, N.H., where Professor 
Dolbear had arranged to conduct his experiment. He 
had procured large, heavy sheets of black cardboard in 
which he had cut the Roman letters T and C, eight 
inches high to be projected on distant cumulus clouds. 
After waiting several evenings, he was favored with 
ideal conditions. It was nine o’clock, quite dark, and 
not a breath stirred. We were on the roof of the tallest 
hotel building in the city. The apparatus improvised 
by Professor Dolbear consisted of two high wooden 
horses of unequal size on which rested the huge double 
objective arranged to point upwards at about forty-five 
degrees, a photographer’s headrest to which was affixed, 
parallel to the surface of the rear-lens of the objective, 
one of the sheets of cardboard, and below, at our feet, 
an oxy-hydrogen calcium light—in fact an improvised 
stereopticon on a large scale. Fortune favored the 
scientist, for he projected quite successfully, the letters, 
T and C (Tufts College) on distant clouds, to his in- 
tense satisfaction and—to the utter astonishment of 
the people in the streets below and the country around. 
On our way to Boston, the following day, Professor 
Dolbear—referring to the experiment — wondered 
what impression the letters in the sky had a protes ed 
on the minds of the uninitiated. 


Stel 


Unreasonable Optimism 


In contrast to the many successful professional ven- 
tures by Northern photographers, in Florida, is the fol- 
lowing one, but of a somewhat different character. 
When touring through one of the most flourishing 
localities in central Florida, not long ago, I happened to 
meet a formerly well-to-do professional photographer, 
who, beholding the extraordinary opportunities for 
profitable investments in that part of the state, pur- 
chased the territory surrounding one of the numerous 
lakes there. He invested his all—a sum running into 
five figures—and was confident that he would sell 
building-lots and future orange-groves after he had 
created an attractive-looking “development”. He con- 
structed roads and bridges, and advertised the “finan- 
cial” development. To his astonishment, and conse- 
quent disappointment, no sales materialised. Why? 
Because all the more desirable sections in the neighbor- 
hood had been sold before he appeared on the scene, 
and not a lot was available. His property, on the lake, 
was a nearly level area. Indeed, certain parts of the 
shore seemed actually below the level of the lake’s sur- 
face! Intelligent would-be-purchasers, noticing the 
lack of rising ground adjoining the lake, and foreseeing 
what might happen after a severe rain, lost interest. 
The unfortunate owner of the property, conscious of his 
unprofitable investment, and likely to face a total loss, 
offers to sell out on the basis of twenty cents on the 
dollar! 
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PosstBLy no common trouble is so difficult to 
overcome as that of calculating the proper exposure. 
Volumes have been written upon this subject, and 
still the great majority of exposures made are incorrect. 
Happily this fault is not limited to the amateur; and, 
even more happily, the latitude of modern emulsions 
is so great that this trouble does not prove unduly 
serious. Still the amateur should spend more time 
upon this subject than he does. 

The proper exposure is that which will give us full 
detail in both highlight and shadow. We often hear 
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TYPICAL EXPOSURE-METERS 


1. Harvey Still Meter (Calculator). 2. Harvey M. P. Meter (Calculator). 3. Six Fax (Calculator). 
4. Harrold (Calculator). &. Cinophot, The Precision Photometer. 6. Watkins’ Bee (Actinometer). 
7. Heyde (Extinction type). 8. Ica Diaphot (Extinction type). 


the old adage, “Expose for the shadows and the high- 
lights will take care of themselves!’ This is not 
altogether true. In the days of the old, slow emulsions 
it was more true than today. A slow emulsion will 
admit a correspondingly greater amount of over- 
exposure than will the thin, fast emulsion. Thus we 
use a slow or even double emulsion for interiors to 
avoid halation. That is, this emulsion has a scale 
great enough to give us highlights which are not 
over-exposed while allowing us to preserve the detail 
in shadow by sufficient exposure. In motion photo- 
graphy we cannot do this, as the nature of the work 
demands at least a moderately fast emulsion. As a 
result, we have that common example of over-exposure, 
a blank, white sky. 

Under ordinary conditions, it is possible to obtain a 
clouded sky without entire loss of detail in the shadow; 








but this necessitates an almost exact calculation of 
the proper exposure. The question is, “How shall we 
determine that exposure?” Professional photo- 
graphers say that this may be done only by instinctive 
recognition of the proper time and stop. For myself, 
I distrust instinct. In fact, it enters into the question 
not at all. The fact is that the old timer bases his 
judgment upon past experience, and this experience 
is dependable only when conditions approximate those 
encountered during past experience. 

A common device used is a comparison of the light 
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to a standard. We know that in ordinarily bright 
sunlight, an exposure of one-twenty fifth of a second 
at F/ 16 is about right, although rather short. As we 
have an exposure varying from 1/40 to 1/50 of a 
second in the usual motion camera, extending as low 
as 1/25 with some amateur cameras with extreme 
shutter-openings, we find that under these conditions, 
a diaphragm of F/11 is about the limit, with F/6.3 
as the other limit. Film-latitude will give us a usable 
film within these limits. With a hazy light we use 
F/8 as the upper limit, and with a dull, overcast sky 
we drop down to F/6.3 or even as low as F/4.5. 
However, these are but rough estimates and give us 
an assurance of only fair film, with correct exposure 
a matter of chance. There is but one way to determine 
the proper exposure and this is by means of the devices 
which are generically described as “exposure-meters’’. 
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These devices may be classified as tables and meters. 
The meters are again divided into actinometers and 
extinction-meters. The latter class is divided into the 
approximation and photometric classes. 

Exposure-tables are designed after a great number 
of trials and are based upon averages. In this con- 
nection we shall discuss only the elements which enter 
into kinematography. The tables for kinematography 
make use of these factors: subject, light, time of day, 
time of year, shutter-opening, diaphragm-stop and 
geographical location. In using thens we set the 
scales or dials so that location, season, hour, light and 
subject are in correct relation; then we read the proper 
diaphragm-setting from figures placed opposite the 
various shutter-openings which are designated by 
diagrammatic figures, angular opening expressed in 
degrees or fractions of a second. Such tables will 
usually give the exposure within 20% of correct, 
which is quite near enough for all practical purposes. 
However, there are unusual conditions which make 
such tables unreliable. Thus a kinematographer may 
learn to use his meter in his home-territory; but when 
he begins traveling he finds that the meter is all wrong. 
This is because the calculating meter, or table, is a 
comparative guide. The user learns to correct the 
indicated readings to correspond with local conditions 
and the table serves faithfully as long as local con- 
ditions govern the exposure. For the usual amateur 
such a table will prove very beneficial. A typical 
calculator of this type is the Harvey meter, which has 
been widely approved by professional kinemato- 
graphers. 

The next type is the actinometer. This is a true 
meter in that it measures the actinic power of the 
light. By judiciously placing this meter in relation 
to the subject, a very close measure of the actinic 
power of the light may be obtained. A piece of 
sensitive paper is exposed to the light through an 
opening in the meter. Adjacent to this opening is 
a standard tint. We measure the time required for 
the fresh paper to assume a color practically the same 
as that of the standard tint, and from this reading we 
calculate the exposure. In bright sunlight the darken- 
ing is so rapid that it is difficult to measure the time 
accurately, and in dim interiors the time required is 
so long that the process becomes a nuisance. More- 
over, the character of the subject exerts such an 
influence upon the exposure-time that the measure of 
the actinic power of the light available is not alone 
sufficient to enable us to judge the exposure. Although 
this meter gives us a close approximation of one vital 
factor, it leaves the other factors to our personal 
judgment, and again we find errors creeping in, due to 
the personal equation. This type is represented by 
the Watkins meters and similar types. For years 
they were recognised as the best meters available, 
and they are still used by hundreds of photographers 
and are giving full satisfaction. 

The next type of meter to be introduced was the 
“extinction’”’ meter. This was a long step in the 
proper direction. Such meters consist of an optical 
wedge—that is, a wedge-shaped piece of glass of a 
uniform color, or a piece of glass or celluloid of uniform 
thickness and of gradually deepening color. The 
Heyde meter uses the glass-wedge and the Ica meter 
uses the celluloid disc. It is evident that with either 
type, that the observer looking through the wedge 
will find vision more difficult as the wedge is moved 
toward the darker end. For convenience in use, the 
wedges are made in circular form and the depth of 
color varied by turning a disc. In use, the operator 


looks through a peep-hole at the subject to be photo- 
graphed. 


The disc is turned until the detail in the 











shadow is barely visible. Then from scales upon the 
instrument, the proper exposure is read. 

The extinction meter reads directly both the 
intensity of the light and nature of the subject. For 
this reason these meters may be used with equal 
facility indoors or out, and external conditions do not 
affect the readings in the least. Here we have a meter 
which is truly direct reading; but even so we still have 
a chance for error. 

It is found that in use, two different people will 
rarely obtain the same reading from such a meter, 
although under identical circumstances. This is due 
to the fact that although the light sensitivity of all eyes 
is roughly the same, pathological conditions being 
excepted, the actual form sensitivity varies greatly. 
For example, two people may see a very dim light with 
equal intensity; but one of these will be able to dis- 
tinguish objects in a light so dim that the other can 
see no shapes at all. It is obvious then that different 
people will find different points at which detail is 
obscured. Again different people will have different 
ideas as to just what is meant by clear definition of 
detail. So we see, that while the extinction meters 
are truly scientific instruments, the personal element 
enters to such a degree that again the user must learn 
to use his meter, and to compensate his personal error 
and the meter-reading. For this reason the old-time 
photographers laugh at meters and call them “‘guess- 
meters’’. 

Very recently an entirely new type of meter has 
appeared. This is really a small photometer, and 
so unusual are the results obtained, and so compara- 
tively recent its introduction, that space may well be 
taken to give a full description. This new type of 
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THE CINOPHOT 


Parts numbered are: 1. Eyecup. 2. Main Tube. 3. Set-screw 
to hold two tubes in proper relation. 4. Focusing-scale 
for individual vision. 5. Window in which exposure- 
factor appears. 6. Iris-ring. 7. Tris-Index. 8. Camera- 
lens aperture-scale. 9. Exposure-Index for normal crank- 
speed and 170-degree shutter. 10. Meter Aperture-Scale. 
11. Time-Scale. 12. Table of Shutter-Angles and equiv- 
alent exposure-times. 
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THE CINOPHOT-SCALES 


meter is represented in its highest development by the 
Justophot and Cinophot. As the Cinophot is the 
form for kinematography, it will be described here. 

The meter consists of a tube bearing an eye-cup 
and a magnifying lens. Sliding inside this tube is 
another which has within it a revolving field with four 
sectors of various tints, four cut-out numerals and an 
iris-diaphragm. A groundglass screen covers the end. 
On the outside of the outer end of this tube are three 
movable scales. Upon one side of the sliding tube is 
a focusing-scale, and beneath this scale a window in 
which one of four numerals may be seen. These 
numerals are 1/25, 1/5, 4 and 30, corresponding to those 
seen through the meter itself. 

In use, the inner tube is turned until the numeral 
30 is seen in the window. The meter is now turned 
toward a bright light and the sliding tube pulled out 
until this numeral is sharply focused. This com- 
pensates for various eye focal lengths. The tube is now 
secured by turning a small thumbscrew at one side. 
The reading of the focusing-scale is then taken. At 
all future times the tubes are set to this reading and 
the preliminary focusing need be done but the one 
time. 

Now we have four conditions to be judged: dark 
interiors, light interiors, dull outside and bright outside 
light. Anyone can judge these; but if a mistake is 
made, the meter will show this! Suppose that we have 
a dull outside light. The inner tube is turned until 
1/5 appears in the window. Now we see an “‘f”’ scale 
on the meter and an index mark on a rotating collar. 
We turn this index mark to 4, the largest opening. 
Now point the meter at the subject to be photographed 
and turn the iris-ring until the numeral disappears. 
Then reverse the motion until the numeral can just 
barely be seen. The index on the iris-collar will now 
point to the proper diaphragm to use with an exposure 
of 1/5 second. However, as such an exposure is 
impractical in kinematography, we turn the meter 
over and see a second “f’’ scale. We turn the central 
ring until 1/5 is opposite the same “‘f’’ value indicated 
by the iris-index, 11 let us say. Then upon this same 
central ring we see a small black arrowhead. This 
represents 1/35 second or the approximate exposure of 
a 170° shutter. Opposite it we find 4.5, the proper 
diaphragm-setting. A third ring carries a table of 
angular opening and exposure equivalents. 

We find that this meter reads directly the intensity 
of the light reflected from the subject, and that the user 


does not see the index numeral. In a test recently 
does not judge intensity-values; but he either sees or 
made I submitted the meter to a group of people, 
adults and children, of various ages. The readings 
made by this group varied between points upon the 
scale estimated at from 10.5 to 12; in fact, so near 
F/11 that no serious alteration in exposure would have 
resulted in any case. So, in fact, in this type of meter 
we have an instrument which gives us a direct exposure- 
reading and which is fully free of errors due to personal 
elements. 

This meter is rather expensive; but when its superb 
performance is taken into account, its price is quite 
reasonable, and a very little film saved will cover the 
necessary outlay. It seems that, finally, we have a 
meter which can never be called a “guess-meter’’, 
one which needs not be used in conjunction with past 
experience and which wiil give definitely exact readings 
under any and all conditions. This meter covers 
exposures from 1/1000 to 30 seconds and may thus be 
used to time stop motion and animation. On the 
other hand, the Justophot or still model reads from 
1/1000 to 2 hours. The Cinophot is arranged to give 
direct readings for the kiné-camera without any 
calculation other than those cared for by the scales 
upon the instrument itself. 


There has been a persistent rumor that the Pathex 
camera was to be changed to the sixteen-millimeter 
gauge. We have been informed by the officials of that 
company that no such change is contemplated and that 
the Pathex equipment will continue to be marketed in 
the 9.5-millimeter gauge indefinitely. 


We have been advised that there are a great number 
of important announcements to be made in the near 
future, announcements of paramount interest to the 
amateur kinematographer. Be sure to get your copy 
of PHoro-Era MaGazine every month and keep up 
with the trend of modern amateur kinematography. 
The best way to make sure of your copy is to send in 
your subscription, now! 


The Pathex Now Motor-Driven 


Tre Pathé Company has just introduced two new 
instruments, the automatic drive for their camera and 
the electric drive for the projector. These two acces- 
sories will remove the objections of many amateurs to 
this compact equipment. The company has been 
working upon these accessories for more than a year, 
and have waited until they were perfected before 
placing them upon the market. As is usual with the 
products of this company, the accessories are quite 
simple, yet fully effective. 

The automatic drive for the camera is a complete 
unit, ready to attach to the ordinary camera-model, so 
that the owner of the hand-driven model need only 
purchase the automatic drive. It is substantially made 
of a material which appears to be an alloy of aluminum. 
It is covered with black morocco leather to match the 
camera-body. This drive has the same dimensions as 
the camera, so that when placed in position the height 
and width remain the same; but the thickness is 
increased from 1.6 inches to 2.9 inches. The weight is 
practically doubled. The mechanism is protected with 
a steel-plate. In an aperture in this plate may be seen 
two short lugs riveted into a circular drive-plate. 
When the drive is to be attached to the camera, the 
crank is removed by unscrewing, and a short “S” 
shaped arm screwed upon the drive-shaft. The two 
lugs mentioned above engage the extensions of this “S” 
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arm and provide positive drive. Upon the outside of 
the camera, that is at the operator’s right, is a large key 
to wind the spring, and at the upper, rear corner of the 
right side is found the footage-meter. Diagonally 
below and before this dial is a knurled thumb-screw. 
If for any reason the motor refuses to start upon press- 
ng the release-button, a slight twirl of this screw will 





PATHEX CAMERA AND NEW ATTACHABLE DRIVE 


Note S-arm which replaces camera-crank 




































The writer has not yet had to use the screw 
On the front edge, just opposite 
the lens, is a small button. This is the release. The 
lever works with an up-and-down motion. When the 
button is depressed, the motor starts and runs until 
run down or until the button is pressed upward. This 
positive start and stop allows the operator to start the 
camera and to walk into the picture, if he so desires. 

Another feature which will be welcome is the addition 
of a handle for carrying the camera. This is attached 
to the friction-grips which serve to hold camera and 
drive together at the top. The two units are held 
together at the bottom by means of a plate attached to 
the drive, through which a standard tripod-screw passes 
to engage with the camera tripod-socket. This assures 
a positive lock. This plate carries a secondary tripod- 
socket, so placed as to balance the load when the two 
units are placed together upon a tripod. 

The spring will drive the camera mechanism for one- 
third of a magazine, or just about the right length for a 
full scene, or for two short scenes. The film has forty 
frames to the foot, and the thirty-foot magazine thus 
contains about twelve hundred frames. The motor 
drives the camera for four hundred frames or less, or 
about twenty-five seconds. We have learned before in 
these columns that the scene is rare which requires 
more than thirty seconds, even in professional work, and 
that the amateur’s scenes should be limited to twenty 
seconds or less. 

The electric drive for the projector is of the utmost 
simplicity. It consists of only a small electric motor, 
carrying upon its shaft a rubber-rimmed wheel and a 
resistance box with a sliding adjustment for speed- 
control. In order to attach the motor to the pro- 
jector, a new mechanism housing is required. This 
differs from the old type in that it has a slot cut into 
the left side near the front. This slot is cut directly 
opposite the combined balance wheel and shutter. 
The motor is mounted upon a bracket in such a manner 
that the rubber-faced friction wheel enters this slot and 


start it. 
to start the motor. 
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bears directly upon the face of the shutter-wheel. 
The pressure is variable so that there is no danger of the 
pressure wearing the bearings of the main drive shaft. 

The controlling rheostat is contained in a small box 
which sets upon the cord prongs of the projector. A 
new set of prongs extends from the rear of the control- 
box to which the usual cord is connected. 

The value of this drive is readily apparent to the 
owner who uses his projector frequently. The writer 
usually finds it necessary to project at least twenty-five 
reels before the family audience is satisfied, and that 
meant a job which was irksome to say the least. 
“Movie night” meant drudgery before, but now it is a 
pleasure to the operator as well as to the other members 
of the small audience, for a tired arm will make itself 
manifest in irregular cranking. Now, projection means 
only the ten or twelve seconds needed for rewinding and 
threading and then the barely perceptible hum of the 
motor as the reel glides smoothly through the projector. 


There seems to be some confusion as to the true 
difference between standard and safety standard film. 
The standard film used in theaters is a compound 
of cellulose nitrate, but the safety film is an acetate. 
The nitrate film burns so freely that it is almost 
explosive, but the acetate film burns about as slowly 
as paper. So much for the inflammability. There 
are, however, other sides to this question. The impres- 
sion prevails that acetate film is not used universally, 
due to its cost. If the big production companies 
should begin using this film, it would be practically 
as cheap as the nitrate form, and besides, film cost 
is one of the incidental expenses in studio-production. 
The fact is that the acetate film is harder and more 
brittle and has a far shorter life than the nitrate film. 
It breaks easily in the projector and is hardly practical 
for use by the usual operator who has to provide 
perfect projection while working at high speed. 

Acetate film is quite satisfactory for home-use as 
it is projected rarely more than fifty times per year, 
as against the thousand or more projections for the 
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professional film during a like period. Moreover, 
the home-film is more carefully handled than the 
professional film. 

But even the home-film will in time harden and 
break, if not properly cared for. The film may be 
kept in good condition indefinitely, if proper 
precautions are observed. It is best to keep the film 
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Both camera and projector are motor driven. The accessories shown—left to right—are: magazine of film for 


camera, one meter portrait-lens, yellow filter, title-attachment and reel of developed film in projector-reel. 








in a cool place where there is a fair amount of moisture. 
A very dry climate will soon ruin a film which is not 
protected. If such a storage place cannot be found, 
the films may be subjected to a moistening-process 
about once a month. This may be accomplished 
by moistening a two-inch circle of blotting paper 
and placing it in a glass-jar with a tight cover. A 
half dozen match-sticks are dropped upon the blotter 
and the films laid upon these sticks. For 400-foot 
reels of 16-mm. film, the blotter may be six or seven 
inches in diameter and a large, tight tin-can used. 
The films are left in this moistening-chamber for a 
period of twelve to twenty-four hours. 

About once a year the films may be. given the 
glycerine-treatment. To do this, a felt-pad is sat- 
urated with glycerine and then squeezed as dry 
as possible. This pad is doubled and the film pulled 
through it. This is followed by wiping the film in 
the same manner. The thinnest possible coating 
of glycerine will suffice. The glycerine adheres to 
the film and, in later moistening-treatments, the 
glycerine will aid the film in absorbing moisture as 
well as exerting a softening effect in itself. 


The ‘‘Short-Focus’’ Movie Lens 


In this department of the July, 1926, PHoto-Era 
MaGaziNE a contributor, in the course of an article on 
stereo-photography and photographic experiences in 
general, makes some statements which cannot go un- 
challenged. In advocating his preference for the short- 
focus lens in landscape-work, the writer attempts to 
reinforce his personal opinion by stating that “the 
focal length of the movie-camera is admittedly short”’. 
Truly, it is short in an abstract sense; but not relatively 
so compared with other lenses, when we consider the 
size of the negative it makes—%4 by 1 inch—and its 
own focal length of 2 inches, the average for general 
work including distance. The perspective of lens 
is the same as that obtained—at the same ajercure—by 
a 20-inch lens on an 8 x 10 plate, surely out of the short- 
focus class. 

The special value of the small kiné-lens lies in its 
greater depth of field—or depth of focus, as some term 
it—and its wonderful definition and speed. Hence, its 
choice when great enlargement is desired. 

When the author also states that “‘the focal length 
of the human eye cannot be long”, he falls into the 
same error, as the size of the retinal image is very small 
in comparison with the focal-length of the eye, in ac- 
curate vision. J. W. Aparr. 


Some Comments on Plates vs. Films 


To tHe Epitor or Puoto-Era MaGazine: 

It is amusing sometimes to hear amateur photograph- 
ers talk about the comparative virtues of films and 
plates. Mr. Frazer in January, 1927, PHoto-Era 
MAGAZINE is a case in point. In the old unenlightened 
days of photography he confesses that he used plates; 
but since then, he “‘has seen a great light’, and has 
reformed. He now uses films, though he admits that 
he still backslides occasionally and yields to the tempta- 
tion of using a plate. In doing so, I suppose that he is 
like Rip Van Winkle, as played by Joe Jefferson: ““This 
one don’t count”, says Rip as he empties the glass 
which he had foresworn. The burden of the song is 
that old fogies use plates; but real up-and-coming, 
up-to-date folks use films. 

The truth of the matter is, I suppose, that films and 
plates are used for different purposes, on different 
occasions and by different classes of amateurs. (Pro- 
fessional photographers, so far as I am aware, use 


plates, at least, in studios.) Your confirmed snapshot- 
man will use films, blazing away at almost anything in 
sight, like a boy with a new pop-gun. Your careful, 
deliberate photographer who has been through the mill 
will study carefully his subject, the lighting, the general 
ensemble, and—I hope I am hurting nobody’s feelings— 
will use plates. 

He will use a meter to get the correct exposure for a 
particular effect, will personally develop carefully, per- 
haps a little more or a little less than the conventional 
standard, for a particular effect—one plate at a time, 
in a darkroom, with a safe-light. 

The average film-user on the contrary, turns his roll 
over to the boy at the hardware-store or drug-store, who 
claps them all into a big tank for a certain time—and 
calls it a day. The process reminds one of Procrustes’ 
bed—tough on those whom it does not fit. The care- 
less amateur photographers outnumber the careful ama- 
teurs, and that fact helps explain the popularity of the 
film. 

Again, most amateurs don’t want to be bothered 
developing pictures. Neither do they know how. So 
they hire the work done. On the commercial side of 
the question, it is easier to develop films than plates. 

Again, notice that the old heavy 4 x 5 and 5 x7 styles 
have gone out of fashion. Plates of that size were 
heavy to carry about. Their weight was a serious 
drawback. For a long time the 4 x 5 was the accepted 
American standard for amateur-work. Then came the 
post-card size. Now the fashion is drifting towards 
2144x314. With the larger sizes the weight was always 
an objection in plates; but with the use of motor-cars 
that consideration is of less importance. But the old 
tradition of weight of plates still exists. 

On the other hand, you can obtain greater variety of 
speed and emulsion in plates. Ilford, Wellington, 
Gevaert and Agfa plates are now easily obtainable in 
this country. It is claimed that better panchromatic, 
orthochromatic and self-filtering effects can be secured 
on plates than on films. It is certainly easier to handle 
an emulsion with glass-support for intensification, reduc- 
tion, blocking out or accenting a feature. But all that 
sort of thing is, in a photographic sense, “‘caviar to the 
multitude”. 

Along with small size and fast anastigmat comes the 
enlarging-machine, which enables the amateur to avail 
himself of those really good pictures that he has made 
with a small camera. For that reason probably the 
24 x 314, plus an enlarger, will soon be the favorite 
equipment for the serious worker—probably with plates. 

Fairly well-to-do amateurs are taking to the small 
motion-picture cameras—of course using films. People 
who have been using small film-cameras simply for 
snap-shots will probably use motion-apparatus more 
and more. They are not looking for a medium of inter- 
pretation of a beautiful aspect of Nature. They want 
something snappy or funny. The moving film is just 
the thing for that purpose. 

The truth is that there is no moral, intellectual or 
artistic superiority or inferiority necessarily to be 
inferred from the practice of using either plates or films. 
It is all a matter of convenience for a specific purpose. 
Many frivolous photographers use films. Many serious 
photographers use either films or plates as suits their 
purpose. That is about all there is to it. Film-users 
are not necessarily reformed photographic sinners who 
once grovelled in the debauchery of plates, but now 
have “‘seen a great light” and have mended their evil 
ways. Nor can those who have renounced iilms and 
have taken to plates be accused of moral or artistic 
turpitude in so doing. As yet, photography has no 
Billy Sunday to separate the sheep from the goats in 
the matter of emulsions. E. L. C. Morse. 
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MECHANICS 
What is the Trick-title? 


A TRICK-TITLE is a title which by means of camera- 
manipulation is made to differ from a straight title. 


Why Are They Used? 

Tue trick-title is used to: cause amusement, em- 
phasise any particular detail, cause mystification, 
and to add interest to the film. A good trick-title 
will do much to raise the general character of the film 
above the ordinary. The trick-title need not be 
absurd; but, on the contrary, may be used in ways 
which are very artistic. 


Are Trick-titles Used in Commercial Films? 


One of the greatest openings for trick-titles is that 
provided by the commercial film. 


How Are They so Used? 


Tue use of the trick-title in the commercial film 
depends upon the nature of the business involved and 
the purpose to which the film is to be used. 


How Would a Trick-title be Used in Connection 
with a Manufacturing-Plant? 

Let us consider, for example, a scene which is made 
in a machine-shop. We have a title of seventeen 
words. For this title, in still form, we should need 
fourteen seconds’ duration. This may be called the 
base time. We find, however, that these seventeen 
words are composed of seventy-eight letters. Thus we 
have a period of time divided into seventy-eight 
periods; and, in addition, we must make use of an 
introductory time and a concluding time. 

These periods will vary according to the manipula- 
tion involved, so that we will now consider the effect 
which we are to use. In the title we see a grinding- 
wheel against which a bar of iron is held. The sparks, 
fly from this wheel at a tangent. When a large spark 
flies to the upper portion of the frame and, when it 
stops, we see that it is the first letter of the title. 





















The camera is mounted above it in the usual animating 
position, while the film is placed in the take-up retort 
and the crank placed in the “reverse’’ position, if a 
separate position is required. Cameras with outside 
magazines must have the belts shifted for reverse. 

The letters are now formed by carefully sifting 
iron-filings upon the board. The outlines will be 
slightly diffused, but perfectly legible letters may be 
made if care is taken. This title is shot in reverse for 
the proper length of time, 7.e., one second per word for 
the first ten words and one-half second for each suc- 
ceeding word. When this is done, an assistant reaches 
beneath the title-card holding a strong magnet. He 
passes this back and forth beneath the letters. 
The action of the magnet will raise the filings and they 
will dance about until all form of letters is lost and 
only a mass of filings remains. Naturally the cam- 
era being in reverse, a reverse order will be observed 
upon the screen. With cameras not provided with re- 
verse, the same effect is obtained by turning the cam- 
era until the bottom of the camera is at the same side 
of the stand as the tops of the letters. 


Can Trick-titles be Combined with Ordinary 
Full Shots? 


Yes. The full shot is made of the ordinary subject 
using a double exposure-mask. The trick-title is then 
made using the complementary mask. 


jan Trick-titles be Made upon Natural Back- 
grounds? 


At best, the natural background is confusing. 
The best background for any title is pure black or a 
uniform gray-white, depending upon letter color. 
Next to these uniform colors are the backgrounds of 
tapestry designs. Any background of definite design 
renders the words less legible. When combined with 
the motion of trickery, such a combination is very 
trying. The only exception to this is when the back- 
ground is used as a part of the title, and in such case 
it is better “faked”’ than natural, as registration and 
control are far easier in the former case. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 





PHOTOGRAPHERS here have lately been interested 
in a question raised at our Central Police Court; 
namely, are photographs admissible as evidence? 
It is also by way of being a warning to those who are 
over-anxious to be photographed in any circumstances 
so long as they can be sure of getting into the press. 
It appears that a police-raid was carried out recently 
in a house which, by courtesy, we might call a night- 
club, and a photograph was made by flashlight of 
eight of the gay visitors by a Scotland Yard officer. 
A print of this group was produced in court to which 
Sir H. Curtis Bennett, acting for the defendants, 
raised strong objections on the ground that it was 
made without the consent of his clients. The whole 
matter turned on this point; but, unfortunately, for 
his case, the eight sitters were so remarkably well 
posed that no one could doubt but that they had been 
fully alive to what was happening. Perhaps some 
of these club-visitors were so accustomed to the press- 
photographer’s camera that it has become second 
nature to assume the correct expression and pose 
whenever it appears on the scene, and in this case it 
was once too often. 

Photographically speaking, February is rather a 
stagnant month, and we are glad of its shortness. 
We have borne the dark days and bad climate, which, 
this year, have been, if possible, worse than usual; 
and February seems to be the last straw. Landscape, 
from the photographer’s point of view, is at its worst, 
and portraiture by daylight is out of the question. 
The days may be lighter; but when we are treated to 
five in succession of thick fog, who is to know it? 
However, if the rank and file of photographers are 
feeling a little “‘under the weather”’,—most telling of 
British metaphors—the publishers have been very 
active, and the opening of the year shows a good crop 
of photographic publications. 

Our old friend Photograms of the Year is doing well, 
and so it should, with an international collection of 
over one hundred good and representative photo- 
graphs, and with a text containing Mr. Tilney’s trench- 
ant criticism thrown in. Then, there is The Photo- 
graphic Year-Book,—such a joy to the journalist- 
photographer and so encouraging to the free-lance 
who, dipping into its pages, sees such a crowd of papers 
and magazines seemingly avid for the material he 
can supply. The British Journal Photographic Almanac 
appeared rather earlier; but another publication that 
will interest the technical experts is Photographic 
Chemicals and Chemistry, published by H. Greenwood 
and Company, which contains an extraordinary amount 
of information on an immense subject. 

A young photographer from the East Coast has 
just held an exhibition of child-portraits at the Dover 
Galleries in Grafton Street, which is one of our most 
sought-after galleries. It has had a good number of 
influential visitors, and such excellent work is excellent 
propaganda for our craft; but just at the time of his 
show, most people were devoting any spare time they 
had to the wonderful exhibition of Flemish Art at 
Burlington House. This splendid collection is hardly 
within our province; but two ultra-modern art-students 
were overheard criticising the show as they went 
around. “These old chaps didn’t do bad work, but 





it’s beastly photographic’, said one to the other. 
And that is just where the exhibition has immense 


interest for photographers. That so-called photo- 
graphic quality is one which we can fully appreciate 
and from which we can learn much. 

The dispersal of the valuable collection involved 
special difficulties; for it had come from various 
countries, public galleries and private individuals. 
Before the pictures were taken down, they were care- 
fully scrutinised to make sure that none of the 764 
hung had suffered the slightest damage. While the 
work was in progress, the galleries were under special 
police protection, and during their transit from 
Burlington House to different parts of the country, 
America, France, Holland and Austria, every pre- 
caution was taken to guard them from thieves and 
accidental damage. The pictures lent by the King 
have been sent back to Holyrood under a special 
escort, and many of those to go abroad were in charge 
of the curators of the galleries to which they belong. 

At the present time, there is an interesting photo- 
graphic exhibition at the Royal Photographic Society’s 
Rooms. It is by Mr. H. B. Scott, the new President, 
who is showing some of his excellent pictorial effects. 
What was it, we wondered, that made this such a 
satisfactory and restful show? and we decided that it 
was the sense of design we discovered in nearly all of 
the prints. But this is only another way of saying 
that Mr. Scott understands composition; and, what is 
more, composition applied to the camera. He uses 
to its utmost the lighting, which is such an aid to good 
composition, and so often neglected by photographers, 
and builds up his pictures by its help; and that is why 
we get that satisfactory sensation in studying his 
work. 

The value of photography for illustration in 
biography is well illustrated by the splendid volume 
of “Contemporary Personalities’ by the Earl of 
Birkenhead, and although it was published some 
time back it seems worth referring to on this account. 
Here we have carefully thought out, short literary 
sketches of many prominent men of the present day, 
from the pen of one of the most brilliant and clear 
thinking of them all, and one turns from the vivid 
written word to the portrait that faces each study to 
verify and elaborate the character as depicted. To the 
earnest student it is a shock and a disappointment 
to find that the pictures from which so much might 
be learned, are, with only three exceptions, cartoons 
by Matt. Now, caricatures, no doubt, have their 
uses, one can admire the cleverness of the drawing 
and the wit that exaggerates features and expression; 
but they are the poorest index to personality. To 
take only one instance: When one reads of the 
marvelous driving-power and fierce restless energy 
and the almost religious faith and determination of 
Mr. Lloyd George, that caused him to exclaim at the 
darkest moment of the submarine-war, “‘I will never 
haul down the flag of this country as long as one 
British steamer sails the seas’, when we have such a 
picture in our mind and turn to the portraits for con- 
firmation, it is shattering to find nothing but a very 
extreme caricature of the Wizard of Wales. 

(Continued on next page) 















HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 











Seventy-Second Annual R. P. S. Exhibition 
Scientific Section 


Tue Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain 
is holding its seventy-second annual exhibition in 
September and October of this year. This is the most 
representative exhibition of photographic work in the 
world, and the section sent by American scientific 
men heretofore has sufficiently demonstrated the 
place held by this country in applied photography. 
It is hoped that the Scientific Section will be thoroughly 
well represented in 1927, and, in order to enable this 
to be done, with as little difficulty as possible, I have 
arranged again to collect and forward American work 
intended for the Scientific Section. 

This work should consist of prints showing the use 
of photography for scientific purposes and its applica- 
tion to spectroscopy, astronomy, radiography, biology, 
and so forth. Photographs should reach me not later 
than Saturday, June 11. They should be mounted 
but not framed. There are no fees. 

I should be glad if any worker who is able to send 
photographs will communicate with me as soon as 
possible so that I may arrange for the receiving and 
entry of the exhibit. Address: A. J. Newton, East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. 


London Letter 
(Continued from preceding pige) 


The two exceptions where photographs are given— 
Lord Birkenhead’s brother and Mr. Bonar Law—tell 
a very different tale; and one gets some idea of the 
men from the pictures shown, although neither are 
particularly striking or masterly as _ photographs. 
The other exception is the frontispiece of Lord Birken- 
head himself, and it is significant that he has chosen 
a pen-and-ink sketch in robes and wig by which to 
be judged; and although it does not give much idea 
of the man, we think that he was wise not to submit 
to the cartoonist. But even here, the poorest photo- 
graph would have suggested more of the personality 
of the man who has written so illuminatingly of his 
distinguished cotemporaries. 


Elysian Camera Club 25th Anniversary 


Apri 21, 1927, will mark the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Elysian Camera Club of 307 Washington 
Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. In spite of many changes 
in membership, we continue to thrive. How many 
organisations of this kind have lived through a quarter 
of a century without a break? 

During the past year a successful Members’ Show 
was held at the Hoboken Public Library. A large 
attendance of visitors viewed the prints. Print-Director 
Moss also obtained a set of prints from members for the 
Print-Interchange of the Associated Camera Clubs, 
through which organisation we have had hung on our 
walls during the present season masterpieces of the best- 
known salon workers. Visitors are always welcomed 
to these exhibits. 


We invite others to join us, and our membership is 
open without initiation-fee. Dues are $1.00 per month. 
Full information can be obtained at the club-rooms. 

We would also ask that all persons who are interested 
in photography and live in or near to Hudson County, 
New Jersey, send their names to the secretary in order 
to receive announcements of print-exhibitions, lantern- 
slide shows and other activities. 

M. A. Petersen, Secretary. 


Boston’s New Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 


An attractive feature of the superb, new Hotel 
Statler, in the Park Square District, Boston, U.S.A., 
is a recently established branch of the Eastman Kodak 
Stores, Inc. (formerly the Robey-French Company 
at 38 Bromfield Street). It consists of a brightly 
lighted store, about twenty-five feet square, with a 
convenient projection-room attached for the use of 
Ciné-Kodak users and customers. The main entrance 
is on Providence Street, now a busy thoroughfare, 
next door to the main entrance of the hotel, two large, 
tastefully arranged show-windows attracting the 
attention of passersby. Within, are two artistically 
prepared and brilliantly illuminated show-windows 
on each side of the hotel-entrance to the store—all 
facing the corridor leading to the main dining-room 
and directly opposite the news stand, so that the guests 
of the hotel cannot help noticing and admiring the 
temptingly arranged windows, with a peep through the 
glass-door into the store itself. 

The goods displayed represent the choice productions 
of the famous Eastman Kodak Company and include 
their popular Ciné-Kodak motion-picture outfit 
together with projector enabling anyone, even without 
previous experience, to make kinema pictures suc- 
cessfully. Of course, the Eastman Kodak Company, 
through its stores, including the new branch here 
described, develops the exposed film, and converts it 
into one ready for projection on the screen, doing, in 
fact, photo-finishing of every kind. 

The new branch is already well patronised owing, 
in a large measure, to the personal management of 
Mr. Henry Hall who is widely known for his long 
practical experience and knowledge in every branch 
of photography, his unfailing readiness to aid the 
amateur-photographer, whether a customer or not, 
and his unceasing good-nature in all circumstances— 
an ideal salesman. In Mrs. Doris Pinkham, Mr. Hall 
has a valuable assistant. The success of this new store 
is already assured. W. A. F. 


The Life-History of One Print 


For the benefit and encouragement of those of our 
readers who sometimes wonder whether or not it is 
worth the effort to make a really good picture, we give 
the following life-history of “Waiting for the Train’’, 
by Dr. J. B. Pardoe. It must be a tremendous satis- 
faction to our good friend Dr. Pardoe to win such 
recognition and to know that literally thousands of 
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WAITING FOR THE TRAIN DR. J. B. PARDOE 


men, women and children in all parts of the world 
have enjoyed his picture. What finer or more satis- 
fying inspiration could our readers have than this 
splendid example furnished by Dr. Pardoe? Here is 
the remarkable history of “Waiting for the Train’’: 


EXHIBITED AT 


Portland Society of Art, 26th Annual Exhibition, 
1925. 

San Francisco 3rd Annual Salon of Pictorial Photo- 
graphy, 1924. 

Pictorial Photographers of America, First Inter- 
national Salon, 1923. 

Australian Salon of Photography, 1924. 

Paris Salon, 19th Salon International de Photo- 
graphie, 1924. 

New Westminster, B.C., International Exhibition 
of Pictorial Photography, 1923. 

New York Camera Club Exhibition of Pictorial 
Photography. 

Annual Exhibition, The Camera Club, New York, 
1923. 

Buffalo Salon, 1924. 

The Photographic Society of Philadelphia. 

Chicago Camera Club. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 

Maryland Institute. 

Los Angeles Salon, 1926. 

Fort Wayne Art School, 1926. 

The New Zealand and South Seas International 
Exhibition, 1925-26. 

International Salon, Bandong, Java, 1925. 











Primo Salon Italiano D’Arte Fotografica Inter- 
nazionale, 1925-6, Turin, Italy. 

M. A. A. A. Camera Club, 18th Annual Exhibition, 
1925. 

Frederick & Nelson, 6th Annual Salon, Seattle, 
Wash., 1925. 

Exhibition at Royal Photographic Society, The 
New York Camera Club, 1926. 

Oregon International Salon, 1926. 

International Salon, Antwerp, Belgium, 1926. 

Oregon International Salon of Pictorial Photo- 
graphy, 1926. 

Stockholm Salon, Sweden, 1926. 

Syracuse Y. M. C. A. Camera Club, 1926. 

Reading Camera Club, 1926. 

Cleveland Photographic Society, 1926. 

Scottish International Salon of Pictorial Photo- 
graphy, 1926. 

Prizes Won 

Bronze Plaque—The New Photographers, 1925. 

Gold Medal—Newark Camera Club. 

Gold Medal—International Arts and Crafts Exposi- 
tion, New York City. 

Blue Ribbon—First Prize, Trenton, N.J. 

First Prize—Vancouver Exhibition Association, 1923. 

Honorable Mention—Wanamaker, 1926. 

Honorable Mention—American Photography. 

Silver Vase—Rockingham, England, 1926. 


PUBLISHED IN 


American Photography. 

Puoto-ErA MAGAZINE. 

The Camera, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Australian Photographic Review, May, 1924. 
American Annual of Photography, 1925. 
Ground-Glass, Newark Camera Club. 
Cameragraphs, Australia. 

The Camera, Dublin, Ireland. 


PERMANENTLY EXHIBITED AT 


The Newark Camera Club. 

The Chicago Camera Club. 

The Camera Club, New York. 

Sarjeant Gallery, Wanganui, New Zealand. 
Smithonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 


A Delightful Visit from Dan McCowan 


On April 4 we were privileged to grasp the hand of 
Dan McCowan whose illustrated articles have appeared 
in PHoto-Era MaGazine for a number of years and 
have always been enjoyed by our readers. This past 
winter Mr. McCowan has been on an extensive lecture- 
tour throughout the eastern states under the direction 
of the Bureau of Commercial Economics, Washington, 
D.C. This bureau is international in character and 
comprises thirty-four nations which utilise motion and 
still photography, supplemented by lecturers, to tell 
each other how their people live, what scenery each 
country possesses and what animal, bird and marine 
life there is to be found within its borders. Mr. 
McCowan’s lecture is entitled ““Nature’s Mysteries’, 
and comprises a remarkable series of still- and motion- 
pictures of the Canadian Rockies, flora and fauna in 
the vicinity of Banff, which is Mr. McCowan’s home. 
Not only is he a photographer, but an internationally 
known naturalist as well. His lecture appeals to 
young and old, and he delivers it with the sincerity 
and appeal of the true lover of nature. 

For some time Mr. McCowan and the Editor have 
been eager to meet. The opportunity came when an 
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engagement was made for him to lecture under the 
auspices of the Wolfeboro Chamber of Commerce. It 
was with especial pleasure that the Editor introduced 
the speaker of the evening. After the lecture, Mr. 
McCowan and the Editor had a cup of tea up in the 
latter’s den and talked until the wee small hours. He 
had recently visited the Pittsburgh Salon and met 
many of its distinguished contributors. He had been 
to Rochester, New York, and seen the tremendous 
machinery of the Eastman Kodak Company in opera- 
tion. He had been to Washington, Philadelphia, New 
York City, Boston, Buffalo, Syracuse and many other 
cities where he met photographers and heard their 
opinions. It was well that the Editor was host and 
that no time-limit had to be placed on this memorable 
exchange of news, comments and suggestions. 

The next morning we gave Mr. McCowan his first 
glimpse of the White Mountains of New Hampshire 
and of Lake Winnipesaukee; and, finally, we brought 
him safely to Laconia where he left by train for Boston. 
Soon he will return to his beloved Canadian Rockies, 
and may he enjoy a well-earned rest. He promises to 
come again next year and he knows now that a sincere 
New England welcome awaits him. 


Our Apologies to Mr. Marble 


On page 147 of our March issue there was a group 
of pictures which illustrated the article ‘Photographing 
the Garden-Hose”’, by Arthur L. Marble. Each print 
in the group was numbered. Unfortunately, an unin- 
tentional error occurred in the numbering of the prints 
under the group. The correct numbering is as follows: 

No. 5 No. 3 No. 1 
No. 2 No. 4 

We suggest that our readers refer to this article and 

re-read it in the light of the corrected numbering. 


The Distillation of Water 


THE importance of pure water is well known to all 
photographers. In some parts of this country it is 
necessary to distill water in order to make it available 
for photographic uses. At all times, distilled water is 
to be preferred when it is available. We have recently 
had the opportunity to look over the Barnstead Hand- 
book which describes new apparatus of interest and 
value to photographers. A copy of it may be obtained 
by writing to the Barnstead Still and Sterilizer Com- 
pany, Lanesville Terrace, Forest Hills, Boston, Mass. 


Union Camera Club of Boston 


Tue April meeting of the Union Camera Club of 
Boston took place April 5 in Radio Hall, 481 Boylston 
Street, President Howard in the chair. The enter- 
tainment of the evening was furnished by Mr. Walter 
G. Wolfe, secretary of the Pinkham & Smith Co., 
Boston, who spoke on up-to-date optics, reviewing the 
days of the Petzval and Rapid Rectilinear lens-types. 
Mr. Wolfe, in his capacity of optical expert, has run 
the whole gamut of optical fabrication, covering a 
period extending over forty-five years of continuous 
work. 

Among the more recent precision-photo lenses which 
he described, were the F/1.9 and F/2.5 objectives, and 
his explanation of the wonderful precision necessary 
to produce these optical masterpieces was both enlight- 
ening and entertaining. Entering the realm of motion- 
picture projection-lenses which until recently comprised 
nothing but lenses of the old Petzval type, made to 


sell at about twelve dollars each (the quarter-plate 
size), Mr. Wolfe showed how the new and remarkable 
Ross projector captured the market at the hitherto 
unheard-of price of over one hundred dollars. Mr. 
Wolfe’s latest achievement is the production of a truly 
remarkable projection-lens of such a short focus and 
great angle, without distortion, that it enables the 
theater-owner to project his reel from the back of 
the stage and behind the screen, at a distance not 
exceeding fifteen or twenty feet. To the new Roxy 
Theater in New York City—actually the largest 
kinema-house in the world—belongs the honor of 
utilising this brain-creature of the speaker. 

Mr. Wolfe’s demonstration of invisible rays, and 
their various applications, was specially appreciated. 
I must not forget to mention the numerous specimens 
of beautiful lens-work by Mr. Paul Cloud, a former, 
successful portrait-and-landscape painter, who has 
abandoned the brush in favor of the Visual Quality 
lens, the creation of Mr. Wolfe, with which he has 
produced remarkably artistic results in the realm of 
commercial advertising. 

At the conclusion of his talk, Mr. Wolfe was given 
a rising vote of thanks, amid enthusiastic applause, 
the meeting being pronounced one of the most success- 
ful in the history of the club. The club is in a flourish- 
ing condition and alive with enthusiasm and pep. 

Witrrepd A. Frencu, Ph.D. 


George Murphy, Inc., Issues New Catalog 


THE new illustrated catalog recently issued by George 
Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New York City, is a 
combined photographic cyclopedia and mail-order 
catalog. It is an extraordinary bit of work in its 
completeness, arrangement and illustration, and may 
fairly be called a cyclopedia of photographic informa- 
tion. The painstaking labor involved in its making 
must have been very great. It has 212 pages of small 
type and over 400 illustrations, listing, describing and 
showing every variety of photographic apparatus and 
materials obtainable in the American market, plus a 
large number of imported specialties. It is arranged in 
alphabetical order, so that one finds acetylene burners 
and airbrushes at the front, and washing-machines and 
X-ray plates at the end, with all the other things in 
between, in their alphabetical order. It is a very 
interesting and useful book. Our readers can obtain 
a copy by sending 25c. to cover postage. 


Pictorial Photographs at the Art Center, 
New York 


CaMERIsTs who visit the Metropolis should make it 
a point to include the Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, 
near Fifth Avenue, in their itinerary. It will be to 
their advantage. It proved to be so in the case of the 
writer. Two important exhibitions were on display— 
one by Francis Bruguiere and one by Dr. D. J. Ruzicka. 
The latter will be remembered as an interesting pic- 
torial contributor to this magazine before the World 
War, when his themes were charming wood-scenes with 
children playing on the banks of a brook. After the 
Armistice, Dr. Ruzicka moved to Prague, his former 
home, where, with great, inspiring pictorial themes all 
about him, he developed into a pictorial creator of the 
first magnitude. Then he journeyed into Italy where— 
particularly in Venice and the Italian Lake district— 
he found fascinating material for his camera. Admi- 
rable examples of his European activity, to the number 
of thirty 11 x 14 prints, were shown at the Art Center 
during the month of March. The most striking of his 
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masterpieces were, “‘Fishing-Boat”, “A Quiet Canal”, 
Venice; “‘Oria, Lake Lugano”; “‘Karlsbriicke”’, “Square 
and Hraschin”, Prague. There were also a number of 
charming landscapes, with child-life, and a superb 
interior of the Grand Central Station, New York. It 
is probable that PHoro-Era MaGazine will publish 
some of these gems of pictorial art in the near future. 
The work of Mr. Bruguiere—an original and care- 
fully developed phase of photography, the artist’s 
personal self-expression—will form the subject of a 
special, illustrated article by the writer. 
Witrrep A. Frencu, Ph.D. 


International Salon of Photography at Ottawa 


Tue Annual International Salon of Photography 
under the auspices of the “Central Canada Exhibition 
Association”, Ottawa, Ont., Canada, will be held 
August 22 to 27 inclusive. Last day for receiving 
prints, July 22. No entry-fee is charged and a catalog 
will be sent post-free to everybody sending in prints. 
All prints will be returned to the owners at the close 
of the salon post-free. Particulars and Entry-Forms 
from the International Salon of Photography, Central 
Canada Exhibition Association, City Hall, Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada. 


**The Ciné Miniature’’—Helpful Monograph 


WE have ‘received the first number of The Ciné 
Miniature, edited by Leonard Cordell, 1636 North 
Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago, Ill. It is a small mono- 
graph, and the April issue is devoted to a consideration 
of amateur motion-picture cameras. We understand 
that there are to be six issues a year, and that each 
number will treat of a branch of motion-picture photo- 
graphy. The monograph is priced at 15 cents and may 
be obtained by writing to the publisher. 


A New Red Ray 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE was suddenly filled with a red 
glow when the Nelson Monument was surrounded by 
a fiery cloud. Londoners were sure that it was a fire 
so they called out the fire brigade which soon was 
rushing through the streets. They discovered that it 
was only Captain J. L. Baird spreading the wonderful 
red ray or invisible light discovered while perfecting 
television. The ray, which proved that it can penetrate 
even a London fog, may soon be used to “enlighten” 
the streets. 


The Cleveland Photographic Society 


On Monday evening, April 4, The Cleveland Photo- 
graphic Society had its annual exhibit and entertain- 
ment. From the following program it will be apparent 
that an exceptionally profitable and enjoyable evening 
was arranged by the committees in charge. 


PROGRAM 
Eight to eight-thirty 
Premier showing of the pictorial work of the Society 
Eight-thirty 


Ratpexw D. HARTMAN 
Master Singers 


Address of Welcome 
2. Quartette 
First tenor, ies BoGGeEss 
Second tenor, Wm. H. Moore 
Baritone, Kine Irvine 
Bass, J. GARFIELD PATTERSON 
Accompanist, Ina Harris 





3. A Reel from our Motion-Picture Division 

4. Quartette . Master Singers 
. An Exhibit by our Color-Photography Division 

. Piano Solo . 7 . Mr. Harris 
. Reading, ““Mary C ary” . Miss Dorts Lyman 


Graduate and Post-Graduate of the 
Tucker School of Expression 


" Whistling Solo . Troe - 
“An Imminent Peril” 
““Mandy’s Talk on Contentment” = § 
10. Royal Hawaiian Serenaders 
Etmer MunkKACHY 
James LitTLE 
11. Quartette . 
The club-rooms were open to visitors every day and 
evening, from nine o'clock A.M. to ten o’clock P.M., 
up to and including Wednesday, April 20. 


IS or 


PATTERSON 


2% 


Miss LYMAN 


Jack Woop 
Sip ARNOLD 


Master Singers 


Rochester Salon of Photographic Art, 1927 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, open to any photo- 
grapher, professional or amateur, in Rochester, or 
within fifty miles of the city, will be held under the 
auspices of the Memorial Art Gallery and the Kodak 
Park Camera Club, in the Memorial Art Gallery, 
Rochester, New York, May 1 to May 31, inclusive, 
1927. The aim of the Rochester Salon is to exhibit 
the best in photographic art of which the workers in 
Rochester and its environs are capable. 


When a Dream Came True 


Henry Morcentuau, former Ambassador to Tur- 
key, and a group of business associates have purchased 
the control of the Photomaton—the quarter-in-the- 
slot automatic photographing device which has been in 
use in New York City since last September in a studio 
on the west side of Broadway between Fifty-first 
Street and Fifty-second Street. 

The deal was closed, it was announced in The New 
York Times, when a cheque for $1,000,000 was handed 
to Anatol Josepho, the inventor, a young Russian, who 
has been in New York City for three years. The value 
placed on the invention was not stated. The million 
was said to have been paid only for the inventor’s 
interest in Photomaton, Inc., the corporation exploiting 
the invention. 

Almost since the studio was opened last September 
crowds have stood in line to put the quarter in the 
machine and make a strip of eight sepia photographs 
of themselves. The best known work of the machine is 
the set which Governor Smith and Senator-elect 
Robert F. Wagner made of themselves, their derby hats 
and their cigars at different angles in each of the eight 

OSes. 

“We will open a studio at Atlantic City,” said Mr. 
Morgenthau, “‘and one at Coney Island. Then we 
will begin to dot strategic points in this country with 
studios at a rate slightly more rapid than one a week. 
At the end of this year we will have seventy studios in 
operation. Next we plan to establish one hundred and 
fifty more.” 

Josepho, the inventor, is thirty-three years old. He 
was born and educated at Tomsk, Siberia. He became 
a photographer, and traveled. He was in Budapest 
when the war broke out. After the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty, he returned to Tomsk. Deciding to leave 
Russia, he made his way to China and worked there 
as a photographer. 

“I don’t remember the things that started me on the 
invention,” he said. “The idea gradually grew on me 
(Continued on next page) 
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Trophy Cup Likely to Change Hands 


As a result of the March Competitions the standing 
of the camera clubs in the race for the PHotro-Era 
Tropuy Cup has changed in several particulars. 
The Fort Dearborn Camera Club is still in the lead; 
but the Brooklyn Institute is a close second. The 
Seattle Camera Club has dropped to third place and 
the Cleveland Photographic Society, although it won 
a point, is still in fourth place. There are the April, 
May and June Competitions to come, and much may 
happen during the next three months with regard to 
the standing of the clubs. It will be recalled that the 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club entered the race some- 
what late; but it is now in first place. It may, or may 
not, hold the lead to the end of the race. We hope 
that all the camera clubs which have participated in 
this contest during the winter will redouble their efforts 
so that there may be a close and exciting finish. The 
standing of the clubs, according to our records ending 
with the March Competitions, is as follows: 


Fort Dearborn Camera Club 

Brooklyn Institute 

Seattle Camera Club 

Cleveland Photographic Society............... 
Oregon Camera Club 

Wilkes-Barre Camera Club 

Syracuse Camera Club... 


ste) 


Crowded Out This Month 


As anyone knows, who has given the matter of 
editing and publishing some study, there are times 
when the text-pages are invaded by the demands of 
the advertising department. About all that the 
Editor can do is to submit gracefully and hold over 
for next month the material which could not be in- 
cluded this month for lack of space. Hence, some 
book-reviews, news-items and other reading-matter 
which had been prepared for the May number will 
appear in our June issue. From the Editor’s point 
of view, it is not a pleasant task to have to undo, cut 
and leave out altogether some of his work in behalf 
of his readers; but then, magazines, even as humans, 
have to live. Hence, at times, the artistic and the 
intellectual have to give place to the demands of 


business. 


Photo-Era Exhibit Kept Moving 


A LeTTerR from Mr. H. H. Bliss, Riverside Junior 
College, Riverside, California, says that the Puorto- 
Era Exursit or Pictures has been at the local 
camera club, Riverside Public Library, Riverside Li- 
brary School, Riverside Junior College Library, and 
is soon to be transferred to the neighboring town of 
Hemet for further display. We are glad that this 
exhibit is kept moving and that it is being used where 
people have little or no access to photographic exhibi- 
tions and art-galleries in the large cities. 


When a Dream Came True 
(Continued from preceding page) 


that it would be a great thing commercially to invent 
a coin-in-the-slot machine which would automatically 
photograph the sitters, develop the photographs, dry 
them and deliver them. 

“While I was in China in 1921, I drew the first rough 
plans for the invention. I decided to come to America 
and hunt for backers. I landed at Seattle. It struck 
me that I ought to go to Hollywood and get motion- 
picture experience. I went there and got the experience 
I needed and then came East. 

“T had relatives in New York City. With their aid 
and that of friends, I raised what I needed to produce 
the first model. For that purpose I raised $11,000. 
Incidentally, I may say that those who loaned me the 
money for an interest in the invention have been well 
repaid for taking a chance.” 

Mr. Josepho is a socialist. He plans to set aside 
half of his first million for philanthropic work. 

“T plan to create a trust fund of half of the first 
million dollars to be devoted to general charity based 
along economically sound lines,” he said. ‘The other 
half million I plan to administer actively in the interests 
of various inventions that I consider worthy of develop- 
ment. The average inventor as a rule has a hard life. 
Moreover, it is rare for him to reap the rewards from 
his invention, as [have done. I shall certainly dedicate 
much of my life and this newly achieved wealth to 
helping my brother inventors to similar success.”’ 

The Photomaton was a success from the start. 
There are usually lines waiting at the five machines. 
The novelty of the “make-your-own-movies-for-a- 
quarter” idea has brought most of the sitters; but 
chauffeurs, commuters and passport-users have patron- 
ised it because of its cheapness. Becoming a smart 
fad, the machine has had a large after-the-theater and 
before-the-night-club patronage. In the written an- 
nouncement of the purchase, Mr. Morgenthau said: 

“IT have accepted the position of Chairman of the 
Board of Photomaton, Inc., because I believe that 
through Mr. Josepho’s invention we can make personal 
photography easily and cheaply available to the masses 
of this country. We propose to do in the photographic 
field what Woolworth has accomplished in novelties 
and merchandise, Ford in automobiles, and the chain 
store in supplying the necessities and luxuries of life 
over widespread areas.” 

Other members of the board are General James G. 
Harbord, President of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica; John T. Underwood, President of the Underwood 
Typewriter Company; Leo Klein of Klein & Jackson, 
501 Fifth Avenue; Archie Woods, President of the 
Positype Corporation of America; Solwin W. Smith, 
President of the Bank of the Rockaways; J. Clarence 
Davies, real-estate man, of 20 Nassau Street; Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., Publisher of the American Agricul- 
turist, 461 Fourth Avenue; Samuel Jackson of Klein & 
Jackson; Raymond B. Small, President of Photomaton, 
Inc., and formerly Vice-President and General Manager 
of the Postum Cereal Company. Anatol Josepho 
becomes Vice-President and Technical Adviser of the 
company. 
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